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Chronicle 


Home News.—On October 3, M. Caillaux sailed 
back to France without having made the expected 
agreement to fund the French debt to the United 
States. After having rejected the 
American counter-proposal, the 
French had made a new offer which 
consisted in paying $40,000,000 the first five years, 
$60,000,000 the next seven years, and thereafter, for a 
period of fifty-six years, $100,000,000. This represents 
$6,000,000,000 in all. This new French offer was de- 
clared unacceptable to the American Government on 
the grounds both that it would not be ratified by Con- 
gress, and that it was much less than France’s capacity 
to pay. It was recalled also in this connection that the 
French debt costs the American taxpayer $177,000,000 
a year, merely to pay the interest on the principal bor- 
rowed to loan to the French. The French position in 
refusing to make a better offer was that whatever 
they pay us, an equal amount must be paid to Great 
Britain, so that each of the above figures must be 
doubled in considering France’s debt payments. Great 
Britain pays on its war debt only $161,000,000, reach- 
ing a maximum of $184,000,000 in 1937, and Great 


Britain’s capacity to pay is considered less than that of 
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$40,000,000 offered for five years with the understand- 
ing that before the end of that time the question would 
be reopened. The net result of the discussion is that 
if France accepts the American offer, payment will 
at last begin on the French debt, that France acknow!l- 
edged her debt in principle, and we have accepted 
France’s capacity to pay as the basis of negotiations. 
Following the news of the failure at Washington, 
there was a sharp break in the French franc in Paris 
and later on the American and British exchanges also. 

The inquiry into American air defense revealed a 
strong divergence of opinion between superior officials 
of the Army and Navy and subordinate officers in 
direct charge Colonel 
Mitchell, who precipitated the in- 
reiterated all 


of flying. 
Aviation 

Investigation : 

former 


quiry, his 
charges of incompetence in the War Department, and 
declared that America is at the mercy of an enemy 
by air and blamed his superiors, military and civil. His 
opinions were echoed by Colonel Foulois, commanding 
Mitchell Field. Later, Commander Rodgers, who was 
in command of the naval seaplane, PN-9 No. 1, ab- 
solved the Navy Department from responsibility for 
the recent naval disasters which so disturbed the coun- 
try, but declared, nevertheless, that there “is some- 
thing vitally wrong with the Navy Department.” He 
declared himself unalterably opposed to a separate air 
service but in favor of a Secretary of National Defense 
controlling the operating army, the operating navy, 
and a unified department of supplies. 

An important meeting of 400 legislators of forty-one 
nations opened the twenty-third conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union. This conference was certainly 

well advertised. First, Mr. Saklat- 


Inter- ; 
Parliamentary vala, Hindu Communist, was re- 
Congress fused entrance, then General Mul- 


cahy of Ireland was the center of riotous disturbances 
in New York and Philadelphia, and three Italian Fas- 
cists were roughly greeted by anti-Fascists in New 
York. The first sessions of the conference were con- 
cerned with present world problems, especially the 
League of Nations, the security compact, and disarm- 
ament. A certain amount of sentiment was manifested 
in favor of the United States entering the League of 
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Nations, and Carl Lindhagen, of Stockholm, actually 
presented a motion to that effect. The motion was 
referred to the council which acted on it unfavorably. 


Austria.—Full liberty is the present aim of Austria. 
The supervision of the League of Nations’ General 
Commissary, Dr. Zimmermann, has not been tound 

Seubies annoying during the last months nor 
Freedom from _ have any recent clashes occurred be- 
Controt tween him and the Government, yet 
it is quite natural that the political parties should all 
agree in demanding freedom from foreign control. It 
is recognized that this liberation can be gained only 
through fulfilment of all the conditions set down by 
the League, but Austria believes that she has now 
complied with all these stipulations. Yet freedom 
from control will not suffice to restore new life to 
Austria. As the League’s experts have stated, if Aus- 
tria is to be made viable the barriers of customs duties 
must be removed which now prevent her goods from 
reaching foreign markets. 

In not a few ways the economic situation in Austria 
according to the experts, has actually improved. In 
various trades the production of goods and the demand 
for them has increased, but the re- 
fusal of the League of Nations to 
allow loans for the electrification of 
railways and factories is thought to have prevented 
greater progress, while various branches of industry 
are still in a sad predicament. The number of unem- 


The Economic 
Struggle 


ployed, therefore, remains very large. One of the 
most urgent needs for the country, as all recognize, is 
a reasonable commerce treaty with Hungary. That 
country and Austria are mutually dependent upon 
each other in their economic life. Hungary desires 
to sell the surplus of her fruits, crops and cattle to 
Austria, while the latter country needs the Hungarian 
market for her industry. Bitter feelings recently pre- 
vented an agreement between these two nations that 
can be described as natural customers to each other. 
The situation has now improved, and possibly some 
accord may already have been reached between them. 
A successful harvest in Russia will also open a good 
market for Austrian manufacture, 


France.—Jhe main event in the Moroccan situation 
at the beginning of last week was the resignation of 
Marshal Lyautey from his post as Resident General. 
He was known as “the grand old 
man who made Morocco.” Twice 
before he had expressed his wish to 


Changes 


in the Riff 


retire, and his resignation was now accepted without 
further delay. Marshal Pétain remains in control. 
The war in the meantime continues unabated. A new 
lrench offensive was launched on September 29 and 
met with stiff resistance. But the event overshadow- 
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ing all others was the capture of Ajdir, headquarters 
of the insurgent leader Abd-el-Krim, by the Spanish 
troops on October 2. The town had been shelled by 
the Spanish artillery fire and the Riff forces retired, 
leaving large stocks of war material behind them. 
Caillaux’s failure to reach a debt settlement at 
Washington may at first have been a matter of 
amazement, but is taken rather calmly by the French 
Government. Naturally the press 
differs in its comments. The Presse 
sees in it “ the demoralizing obstacle 
which could be offered to humanity,” and depicts the 
figure of peace “ with a knife at her throat about to be 
immolated to a god more detestable than the god of 
war.” Other papers, however, write in a more dispas- 
sionate strain. The possibility is even suggested of 
some good coming out of this delay by gradually dem- 
onstrating precisely what financial payments the coun- 
try will ultimately be able to make. The impression 
given in general is that France has done her utmost. 
The Temps sanely counsels the extremists that it 
will not do them any good to abuse Americans. 


Reaction to 
Caillauzx’s 
Failure 


Germany.— Announcement of a Russo-German 
trade treaty has recently been made in the press and 
the German Cabinet is further said to have sanctioned 

Trade a credit of 100,000,000 marks to Rus- 
sia for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery. These concessions are 
apparently the result of Tchitcherin’s visit to Berlin. 
In bringing this news the New York Evening Post 
explains the credit as made in the ordinary business 
way, between private banks and the Russian Govern- 
ment, without any political meaning, but adds that the 
German Government is in reality the largest depositor 
in these banks and so controls their credit policy. The 
loan is intended to extend over a few months only, to 
enable Russia to meet the expenses of the harvest 
period. Since its purpose is the purchase of agricul- 
tural implements, the loan is looked upon as a sound 
business investment, giving a vast market to the Ger- 
man machine industry. Politically its significance is 
that Germany makes plain to all that her entry into the 
League of Nations must not be interpreted as involv- 
ing any anti-Russian policies. 


Agreement 
with Russia 


Great Britain—More than 1,000 delegates repre- 
senting over 3,200,000 members of the Labor Party 
gathered in Liverpool on September 29 for the Party’s 

Linstead annual conference. Efforts of the 
Labor Communists to use the same stam- 
Conference peding tactics employed last month 

at the Scarborough Trades Council Congress and 
control the meeting failed utterly and with the hopes 
of the “ Reds ” crushed, the convention occupied itself 
mainly with outlining a program to attract the mod- 
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erate voter next election. Immediately after the mem- 
bers assembled, a Communist delegate demanded a 
vote on the question whether the Communistic Party 
should be affiliated with the Labor Party, de- 
spite the fact that last year it was excluded by a 
big majority, for though there were Communists 
among the delegates the organization itself had no 
representation. The vote, 2,954,000 to 321,000, favored 
the moderates. It had the added effect of automatic- 
ally endorsing last year’s action excluding “ Reds” 
from all public offices. It was a complete rout for 
Bolshevism. A later extremist attempt to pledge the 
Party to the principle of a weekly wage of £4 and a 
week of forty-four hours gained hardly any support. 
However resolutions were passed for reorganizing 
society on socialistic lines “by parliamentary means 
and in progressive stages” and for an elaboration of 
the policy for the British Commonwealth of Nations 
on labor lines. The gathering also advocated self- 
government for India, approved the principles of the 
Geneva protocol for the abolition of armaments and 
world arbitration, severely criticised the Dawes Plan 
and the proposed Security Pact, expressed opposition 
to the acceptance of a mandate in Iraq beyond 1928, 
emphasized the necessity of the State taking over 
banking institutions, recognized China’s right to free- 
dom from foreign interference and advocated referring 
to the League of Nations outstanding difficulties with 
Egypt. Ex-Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald was 
the leading figure in the conference. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague has summoned an extraordinary session to 
meet October 22, to consider the question concerning 
the disposition of the Musul terri- 
tory referred to it by the assembly 
of the League of Nations. The 
Council of the League, before adjourning, appointed 
General Laidoner, the Esthonian delegate, chief of 
the Commission which is to be sent to Iraq to investi- 
gate British charges of deportation of Christians by 
the Turks. On this point the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury addressed a strong letter to Premier Baldwin in 
reply to which he was assured the Government would 
not be remiss in its duty. There are well substan- 
tiated reports in London that a Turkish army of four 
divisions of infantry and three of cavalry has been 
concentrated twenty miles from “the Brussels line,” 
that the Gulf of Ismid and Smyrna has been mined, 
and that preparations are being made to mine the 
Dardanelles. On October 1, Turkey summoned to the 
colors four classes of recruits ranging from the ages 
of 22 to 25. However, all quarters in London agree 
that there is no danger of a clash of arms. 


Mosul 
Problem 


Ireland.—Since the conference between the Minis- 
try, represented by President Cosgrave and Mr. Mc- 
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Gilligan, Minister for Trade and Commerce, and a 
select committee of medical men, the 
controversy over the Government’s 
decision to establish an independ- 
ent medical register in the Free State has lost a great 
deal of its bitterness. Complete agreement, it is un- 
derstood, was not reached; but there is firm hope that 
a compromise, consistent with the Government’s de- 
sire to have Irish doctors under the control of the Free 
State rather than of the general British association, 
may be effected. Prior to the conference with the 
Ministers, one of the largest and most representative 
assemblies of doctors ever held in Ireland gathered 
in the Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin. Though 
the assembly was hostile to the Government action, it 
was willing to cooperate in seeking a solution for the 
problem that might safeguard the “rights and ad- 
vantages ” of the Irish practitioners. 

Members of the Irish Hierarchy are hereafter to be 
appointed according to the system now in operation 
in the United States. Under the old system, which 
has been in operation since 1829, the 
terna was drawn up by the parish 
priests of the vacant diocese. This 


Compromise 
in Medical 
Dispute 


New Method 
of Choosing 
Bishops 
procedure was abrogated last year and the newer 
method, which has already been applied in Canada, 
Scotland, Brazil, Mexico and Poland as well as in the 
United States, has been recently decreed by the Holy 
See for Ireland. In the reformed system, a panel of 
priests considered worthy of episcopal rank is to be 
drawn up every three years. Actual choice of Bishops 
from this panel is to be made as the need arises. The 
Bishops have the initiative in drawing up the list of 
candidates; but they are enjoined to consult the 
Canons and parish priests, individually not collect- 
ively, and to obtain from them the names of those 
deemed worthy to place on the recommended list. 


Latin America—Esmond Ovey, Counsellor of the 
sritish Embassy in Rome, has been appointed British 
Minister to Mexico. From 1908-1915 he was second 
secretary to the British Embassy in 
Mexico Washington. His wife is an Amer- 
ican. It is reported that Congess 
probably will modify the Mexican Constitution so as 
to permit the re-election of a president for a second 
term. Such action would mean that Plutarco Calles 
could succeed himself——-A committee, organized by 
Rafael Martinez, is now working to bring back the 
body of General Don Porfirio Diaz, Mexico’s Presi- 
dent, who died an exile in Paris in 1908. The project 
is welcomed by the Conservative Party. 

The Mexican government continues actively to en- 
courage anti-Catholic propaganda and those governors 
who most actively prosecute the application of the 
anti-religious laws are, naturally, most in favor in 
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As a result of their action in promot- 
“ national 


Mexico City. 
ing attempts to organize a 
church” the League for the Defense of the Catholic 
Faith, a lay organization, came into being last Spring. 
Soon after its inception secret orders were issued to 
State Governors to handicap. its activities in every 
way possible. Despite opposition the League now 
has a membership of 40,000 persons and, with the sup- 


schismatic 


port of the Bishops, is making rapid headway in every 
diocese of the Republic. The greatest difficulty it has 
to contend with is lack of funds and the indifference 
of wealthy Catholics who should be leaders and finan- 
cial supporters of the laity in their battle for religious 
liberty——In Guadalajara the residence of the Cath- 
blic Women’s Association has been seized by the police 
and is now used for a printing press. In Zapatlan 
two communities of nuns were ejected from their con- 
vents, one of them, the Sisters of Providence, attempt- 








ing to return, was forced to leave a second time. 
Miramontes, leader of the rebellion against the gov- 
ern of Chihuahua, capitulated without striking a blow 
when the state militia pursued and attacked him.—— 
Several municipalities are protesting to the Federal 
Government against the senators and deputies who 
have appropriated 3,000 pesos for personal uses and 
are in other ways impoverishing the exchequer. 
Reports from Arica, Chile, state that former Presi- 
dent-elect Villanueva was arrested on his recent return 
to Bolivia and that the Bolivian Government has dis- 
missed its consul at Arica because 
he visaed Villanueva’s passport for 
his return to La Paz. Villanueva 
had fled to Arica to avoid arrest in connection with 
the declaration of a state of siege at the Bolivian cap- 
ital. The transmission of power to the new incumbent 
should have been made by President Saavedra on Au- 
gust 5, but the ceremony was postponed until after 
the Centenary Celebrations of Bolivia’s Independence. 
In the meanwhile Saavedra declared Villanueva’s elec- 


tion to be null and void. 


Bolivia 


President Alessandri resigned on October 1, after 
appointing Luis Barros Borgofio, Minister of the In- 
terior and Vice President. The President’s resigna- 

tion followed a dispute with Colonel 


Chile Ibafiez, Minister of War, who is a 
cendidate for the Presidency. Ales- 
sandri demanded that he resign his portfolio. Ibafiez 


replied saying there was no inconsistency in his po- 
sition and that he would not resign, for, as head of the 
group which in January, 1925, overthrew the existing 
Government and recalled President Alessandri from 
Europe, he would remain at his post and see that the 
program of his party is carried out. 

During a recent session, the National Congress mod- 
ified the law governing personal labor so as to compel 
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all male inhabitants of the country, both native and 
foreign-born between the ages of 18 
and 50 years to labor personally for 
four days during the year in the 
construction and conservation of bridges and high- 
ways in the neighborhood of their residence. 


Paraguay 


League of Nations.—President Dandurand closing 
the sixth assembly of the League, after summing up 
the work of the session said: 

We have still to examine the outcome of three words which 
are henceforth to be classic, Arbitration, Security and Disarma- 
ment. . . . We have not disappointed the hopes of the world. 
Our work has been of a nature to confound skeptics and con- 
vert pessimists and to give all believers in the League fresh 
ground for confidence, optimism and faith. 

The fact was emphasized that the Geneva peace 
protocol of last year had not been modified and was 
still the ideal of conduct. Whatever paths it might 
tread, President Dandurand expressed the belief that 
the world would inevitably reach compulsory arbitra- 
tion. In adopting three important resolutions, the 
correspondent of the New York Times gives the As- 
sembly credit for three notable accomplishments. 
First, it ordered technical preparations made that it 
may, as soon as the Council of the League considers 
international security has been attained, summon a 
disarmament conference. This resolution was proposed 
by the Spanish delegation. Second, on motion of the 
French after considerable opposition from Great 
Britain, it provided for a study of world economic dis- 
orders. Finally, preliminary work essential for a con- 
ference to consider the private manufacture of arms 
was decided upon. In addition to these major matters 
provision was made for rotation hereafter of the non- 
permanent seats on the Council, for a new Secretariate 
and Assembly Hall, for an investigation of Persia’s 
opium industry and for the convocation of an Inter- 
national Press Conference. The same nations were 
elected to the non-permanent seats this year as last. 
Since seventeen Foreign Ministers and three Prime 
Ministers and a score of Plenipotentiaries attended, an 
excellent opportunity was afforded both in public 
meetings and private consultations for profitable dis- 
cussion of common problems. This was probably the 
most practical advantage of the Assembly. 





Features of next week’s issue will be a keen 
discussion of an ever-present problem, “ The 
Ethics of Gambling,” by William I. Lonergan; 
“On the Hill of Martyrs,” by M. E. Clemens, a 
metropolitan newspaper writer; an answer to the 
recent series of Claude M. Heithaus on Catholics 
at non-Catholic universities, and a paper on the 
Catholic Foundation idea by Irving A. J. Lawres. 
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The College Boy in Industry 


C. J. Freunp 


OHN JONES was a fine type of senior student in 
J the College of Liberal Arts. Had you known him 

you would have liked him as every one did who 
knew him. He was a tall, broad-shouldered young man 
who took his studies seriously and had been thrilled by 
reading of the famous exploits of history in parliaments, 
on battlefields and in exploration. 

He had not yet chosen his life work and was having 
some difficulty with the problem. For the twentieth time 
he was on the way to the room ef Father Black, his pro- 
fessor of philosophy, to discuss this important matter. 
Father Black was not merely professor of philosophy. 
He was everybody’s friend and the one person to whom 
all the students hurried whenever they were in difficulties. 
He was interested in everything, knew what was going 
on all over the big wide world, was a great student of 
human nature and knew very well how to help men ad- 
just themselves to the conditions in which they were 
placed. He was one of those marvelous men who are re- 
membered and loved by alumni at the reunions. 

Jones dropped into a chair indicated by Father Black 
who was standing at his desk, deliberately and silently 
digging out the bowl of his pipe with a burnt match. 

“It’s no use talking,” the young man began, “all the 
professions, all the trades and occupations in the world 
today are humdrum and stupid. It is a world of ma- 
chines, iron and steel structures, and jobs which are the 
same thing over and over again. There is no romance 
left in the world. All that seems to have passed a hundred 
years before I was born. I need to work at something 
which is thrilling and stirring and inspiring. I want some 
physical activity with it. I want to lead a life which has 
in it a little of the crusader or the explorer or the bandit 
chieftain. But there is no such thing that I can find, 
Every modern occupation seems to be disgustingly pro- 
saic.” 

Father Black permitted him to finish and continued at 
his pipe for some moments before he answered. 

“Who told you there is no romance left in the world? ” 
he asked of the student. 

“ Nobody told me,” the young man replied, “‘ but there 
is none, at least I cannot find any.” 

“It appears to me that there is as much romance in 
the world today as there ever has been, if not more. The 
world changes as the ages pass and romance cannot be 
found in one century where it was found in the century 
before. This is an age of industry, it will be known as 
an age of industry and in industry you must look for 
the romance of our times. In ages to come people will 
admire our strong men of industry just as you now ad- 


mire the heroes and warriors of the past. Visit a great 
hydro-electric power plant, stand on one of the massive 
concrete piers and feel it tremble with the terrific force 
of the rushing water. Think how tiny man has there 
captured the awful forces of nature and has made them 
work for him. There is romance for you. Go to some 
great steel mill and see the huge open hearth furnaces 
compared with which the cauldron of a fairy tale seems 
ridiculous. Watch the entire building grow lurid as count- 
less tons of liquid, white-hot steel rush out of this fur- 
nace into the ladle. Was there ever a magician like the 
man who presides over these tremendous activities ? 

“Is there nothing romantic about traveling through the 
country at terrific speed in a comfortable parlor car? 
Would not such a mode of travel be the height of ad- 
venture to your old heroes? Is it prosaic when men 
converse through the air and across the sea at distances 
of many hundreds of miles? Why should an old plung- 
ing sailing vessel, smelling of tar and the galley, be any 
more romantic than a modern, graceful, swift liner which 
tears through the sea at breakneck speed? Why should 
the flight of an aeroplane, high up among the birds, be 
any less stirring than the tedious progress of a lumbering, 
squeaking stage-coach? 

“As far as occupations are concerned, is not the sales- 
man who goes forth to do battle with purchasing agents, 
an adventurer of the first order? The fact that he en- 
gages in a combat of wits rather than in a strenuous 
swinging of two edged swords is merely a change brought 
about by the times. Was there ever a chieftain like the 
manager of a great manufacturing plant? The young man 
who. goes out to make his way in the world faces prob- 
lems just as complex and difficult as those which con- 
fronted any little leader of skirmishers; the inventor in 
his laboratory is equally as romantic as a great explorer, 
even though his achievements are of a different nature. 
Why, my dear boy, the whole world and all its indus- 
tries and activities are fairly teeming with romance.” 

“ But, Father,” the student protested, though his pro- 
test was much less spirited than his first outburst had 
been, “Industry has no idealism. The shops and so. on 
exist merely for the inaking and distributing of food 
and clothing and brick and paper and the only reason 
all these things are made and distributed is to make 
money. The professions at least enable a man to ac- 
complish some good but all a man in industry can hope 
to accomplish is the accumulation of a fortune.” 

“What are some of the greatest problems of this 
age? Are they not questions of economics and sociology? 
We must solve the problem of industrial unrest and 
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the perplexity of that problem and the many factors which 
enter into it and which wil! need to enter into its solution 
make this a gigantic task. Harmony must be established 
between Capital and Labor. The very sharp distinction 
which has in late years arisen between our social classes 
must be done away with. We have the problems of the 
open and closed shop, the so called unequal distribution 
of wealth and the loss of the dignity of craftsmanship 
to contend with. All these are problems of industry and 
must be solved by industrialists, although with the help 
of scholars and writers. 

“The foreman who creates in his department a spirit 
of good will and contentment which is reflected in the 
homes of his men does more good than you can imagine. 
The superintendent who teaches the men under him to 
like their work, who treats them as individual men should 
be treated and in whose shop men like to work is much 
more than a money maker. The manager or director who 
establishes policies of industrial relations, systems of pay- 
ment and administration which promote good will and 
harmony and who insists on the best working conditions 
in his establishment needs to give way to no other bene- 
factor of mankind. So you see that besides romance, there 
is also idealism in industry.” 

“Do you think that I could qualify for industrial work 
and learn to like it? It certainly does not appeal to me 
now. Working in some dirty, smoky plant among hordes 
of crude, dirty people. Ugh! And I would have to study 
engineering, I suppose, after completing this general 
course.” 

“Well, do you suppose that the camps of Wellington 
were models of sanitation or that his armies were com- 
posed exclusively of refined gentlemen? I believe that 
you would be a success in industrial work and it is pos- 
sible for you to establish yourself in this line of work 
without studying engineering. By far the majority of 
men who have graduated from engineering courses are not 
doing strictly technical work. Most of them hoid posi- 
tions which require an excellent personality, in every 
possible meaning of the word, and the ability to think 
and think correctly. Their engineering studies—design, 
strength of materials, thermodynainics and all the rest— 
serve more to familiarize them with the surroundings. in 
which their work is done than to qualify them for any 
specific tasks which they must perform, 

“Only the strictly technical engineer makes practical 
use of advanced mathematics, dynamics and metal- 
lography. During the last ten years or so, especially 
since the war, the development of the apprenticeship 
movement has made it possible for young men with a lib- 
eral education to qualify for administrative positions in 
industry which formerly have been held exclusively by 
engineers. You know, a man’s vocational equipment is 
made up of education and experience. The reason why 
graduates of liberal colleges have not in the past been 
attracted to industrial work is because the atmosphere 
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of their education and of the industrial establishment have 
so little in common that it required too long a period 
for them to gain the experience which they needed in 
addition to their education. They could not compete with 
the young engineer whose education, and frequently sum- 
mer work, brought him into contact with manufacturing. 

“Apprenticeship in our day does not mean exclusively 
a period of training in trade work. Modern apprentice- 
ship might be defined as organized industrial or trade 
experience. You have often heard it said that the gradu- 
ate must go out and get his experience. Gaining ex- 
perience in industry was formerly a heart-breaking pro- 
cedure. A young man was expected to remain at one 
little position until a death or resignation made promc tion 
possible. A variety of experience in various departments 
of an industry was out of the question except by the 
hazardous method of leaving one position as soon as 
it was understood and seeking another in a different 
branch of the work. In times of industrial depression 
this method could not be followed and even in times 
of prosperity only the very courageous could induce 
themselves to take the necessary chances. 

“ The college graduate apprenticeships which are now 
established in practically every important industry make 
it possible to crowd into a few years the experience which 
it formerly required a dozen years to complete. These 
apprenticeships are organized and supervised courses of 
work, The young man who begins such an apprentice 
course agrees to work for a certain corporation for a 
number of years as the apprenticeship requires and for 
a certain rate of pay. The corporation, on the other hand, 
agrees to employ the young man in all of its various de- 
departments. The course is planned so that the young 
man remains in each department long enough to under- 
stand the work of that department and no longer. These 
apprenticeships are usually completed in one or two years, 
depending upon the industry and the particular kind of 
work for which the apprentice wishes to prepare. 

“T honestly believe that if you could learn to see the 
romance of industry, the opportunity which industry 
offers for intense activity and for doing some good in 
the world and if you were to complete such an appren- 
tice course, you might some day be a great industrial 
leader. Of course, you would need to have the right atti- 
tude. You would have to realize that your college educa- 
tion would entitle you to no privileges in an industrial 
organization. You could never expect to be promoted 
merely because you are a college graduate. You would 
have to compete with your fellow-workers on an equal 
footing; your college education would only give you an 
advantage in the competition.” 

John Jones sat in silence for a few moments. Then he 
suddenly stood up. “ Excuse me, Father, I want to go 
out and take a walk and think.” 

Father Black filled his pipe and lit it and smoked and 
was happy. 
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The Cross in Exile 
J. C. WatsH 


Y bringing to this country a morsel of the true 

Cruss, Right Reverend Bishop Schrembs has given 
occasion for a widespread renewal of intense interest in 
the wood of that tree, which, at various intervals during 
the centuries of faith, attracted the active veneration of 
the Christian world. 

Probably it is not generally known that at one time 
the whole Cross was taken away from Jerusalem, sent 
east with other spoils of war, and returned, after four- 
teen years, in circumstances which commanded the atten- 
tion of the Christian world. In the story of its going and 
returning the scenario searchers might find a theme all 
ready to their hands. 

Kosro II, King of Kings, whose dynasty had carried 
the Persian throne to that golden crescent of Mesopo- 
tamia which is today the choice tidbit of international con- 
tention, decided, in the year 604, to revive the old and 
ever attractive sport of conquering the world. He was 
a partisan of the supposedly modern policy of world 
power or downfall, and like other devotees of that en- 
ticing theory, he almost achieved the one before being 
engulfed in the other. 

In his adventure Kosro had with him two useful aides, 
Sharbaraz, a general, whom he pleasantly named “ the 
King’s wild boar,” and Yazdin, a Christian, or, as they 
were called with contempt by their Persian rulers, a Naza- 
rene. This gentleman was the King’s minister of finance, 
an office for which he was fitted by the possession of un- 
usual gifts, quite the equal of those attributed to present 
day Armenians by over-captious Turks. He had an armed 
force with which to impress upon the people his demands 
for the taxes due the King, and when war was afoot he 
and his band followed in the wake of the victors. Each 
day he brought to Kosro, with all the ceremony worthy 
of such an occasion, a thousand pieces of gold, and if 
some complained that he incidentally augmented his own 
large fortune, they invariably found Kosro in a forgiving 
mood towards this little weakness of the farmer of his 
taxes and provider of his sinews of war. 

By the year 614 the wave of conquest had reached 
and overwhelmed Jerusalem. Sharbaraz and his soldiers 
pillaged and burned the city, Nehemiah and the elders of 
the Hebrews were taken captive and sent to the east, 
and the Cross was taken from the church in which it had 
been enshrined by the wife of Constantine the Great. Its 
preservation was due to Yazdin, the Nazarene, who 
would have liked to be entrusted with its keeping; but 
Kosro took it from him and sent it off with other spoils 
to be kept in a treasure house which with admirable fore- 
thought he had caused to be constructed as a museum 
of victory. 

From Jerusalem Kosro, Sharbaraz and Yazdin con- 
tinued their leisurely’ and profitable progress until they 
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reached Egypt, and at Alexandria Yazdin had the happy 
thought to present to his master, in addition to that day’s 
thousand pieces of gold, golden replicas of the keys of 
the city. After that they turned north, and in a few years 
more their ever-victorious armies were encamped before 
the Hellespont, ready to add the Byzantine empire to the 
realm of the King of Kings. 

Here, however, Kosro got news which caused him great 
distress. Heraclius, the Emperor, was marching through 
Armenia to strike at the heart of Kosro’s dominion. The 
campaign in the West was abandoned except for rear- 
guard actions through Anatolia, and every effort was 
made to repel the attack from Armenia. 

This was bad for poor old Yazdin. Having now no 
conquered territory in which to glean, he failed to make 
his daily gift. Kosro lost his campaign, and also his 
temper, and in quite the modern way turned his anger 
upon the Christians. He demanded Yazdin’s private for- 
tune, and when it was found to be insufficient he showed 
his displeasure over his minister’s inefficiency by ordering 
his execution, and then on second thought tortured Yaz- 
din’s wife in the hope of learning of concealed treasures. 
This was a tactical error, for it drove Yazdin’s sons into 
rebellion, and when Kosro was beaten they pursued him 
into a shepherd’s hut where Samta, the younger of them, 
cut off the head of the King of Kings with an axe he 
had brought along for that express purpose. 

Thereupon Sharbaraz organized a new rebellion against 
Kosro’s son, had himself proclaimed King, caused young 
Samta to be crucified at a church door, returned Nehemiah 
and what were left of the elders to their homes, and 
sent the Cross to Heraclius as a peace offering and sign 
of submission. The Assyrian die-hards were lacking in 
approval, and when, after a few days, an officer killed 
Sharbaraz and threw the body into the street, the popu- 
lace, abandoning all commendable reserve, tore it to 
pieces. This was in 627, and marked a completely dis- 
astrous end to the undertaking begun twenty-three years 
before. 

‘The final scene was presented in Jerusalem one day in 
the spring of the following year (628). Amid the re- 
joicings of the Christian world, saved by his military 
genius from imminent destruction, Heraclius escorted the 
Cross from Constantinople to Jerusalem, and there re- 
stored it to the church from which it had been absent 
for fourteen years to the shame and regret of an indig- 
nant Christendom. Followed by the most brilliant reti 
nue imaginative Byzantium could provide, Heraclius 
himself essayed to carry the Cross to its place, but he 
found that, swathed in his imperial robes, the task was 
beyond his strength. Halting the procession, he divested 
himself of his trappings, and resumed the journey, this 
time with success. The Cross was restored in triumph to 
the place from which it had been taken by those who, hav- 
ing made violence their god, had succumbed, each in his 
turn, to the violence all of them had worshipped. 
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October’s Palimpsests 


MicHaev Earts, S.J. 


EPTEMBER is, in a very special sense, the true 

end of the year; not chronoiogically, as in the last 

days of December when dwarfed hours in shiv- 
ering minutes crawl towards a new grave of time: not 
in dial evidences, as in a week when the sun-shadow 
is like the leprechaun, gone as soon as you take your 
eyes from that elusive fairy and his crock of gold: not 
ecclesiastically, for then it is Trinity Sunday, when faith 
lingers delightedly on a consoling prospect, such as New- 
man presents in the peroration of his sermon on that 
Feast. September rather is the beautiful valediction to 
the green world of nature, field and forest—excepting, 
of course, the perennial firs and pines, like nuns of the 
cloister, as Maria Chapdelaine saw them, “ brave women 
of bitter wisdom,” who abide in unchanging garb the year 
round: the trees, catholic on the landscape of all seasons ; 
the nuns, Catholic in all the virtues of their vows. 

September, therefore, wrote Finis to nature’s book of 
life for the year. The volume enlarges no more; it is 
placed away on the shelf—the grasses and weeds to 
bring out the new duodecimos in the spring, the shrubs 
and trees to resume their texts where they left off; 
like a man of character who possesses his soui in patience 
during a season of adversity, and in opportune time moves 
on in the full ardor of his vocation. 

The book, however, is not bound in rigid clasps; for 
October, like a brown-garbed monk in a medieval scrip- 
torium, comes gently in “ on sandalled shoon ” and (please 
find no winking pun here) turns over many an old leaf. 
His palette is rich enough with three only of the rain- 
bow’s colors, yellow, orange and red. At the other side 
of green, which is the pivotal heart of the seven pris- 
matic colors, are blue, indigo and violet; but these are 
better suited to the soft spring days and the upper regions 
of the clear skies. Omne trinum perfectum: and 
scholastic October is amply content with his threefold 
portion of the rainbow, harmonizing the innumerable 
tones, the semi-tones and decimi-quavers. 

With exquisite skill the autumnal ascetic achieves the 
splendid technique of textual illumination. The oaks and 
maples are his favorite manuscripts, capital letters, as it 
were, in high relief. Yet for the smaller texts, the min- 
uscula, he displays a deft and delicate artistry. Consider 
the grasses of the field; a rainbow in all its glory seems 
to be interlined with the meadows, and fragments of it 
are uncials of loveliness along the marshlands near the 
sea. 

Unthinking tourists go over mountain trails with hur- 
ried exclamations before the great quarto pages of the 
autumn book; but worthy sight-seers in true delight pause 
contemplatively before the iridescent foot-notes in the 


humble margins. The famous Book of Kells, that mar- 
velous witness to artistic skill—angelical it has been 
called—and witness, too, in the devout love of sacred 
texts in an old Gaelic monastery, may have its counterpart 
in any chapter of a stone wall or fence, enmeshed in 
vines and steeped in reedy growths along a country road. 
The vine is a veritable scriptural whose interlinear read- 
ings are rich in clusters of purpling grapes. And if you 
observe a garden nearby, whose acre of golden wheat 
was gathered in mid-summer, you may have an inquisitive 
meditation : which sheaf of wheat, which cluster of grapes 
may be called to the benediction of vocation, selected for 
the bread and wine at the altar. Other fields of higher 
import are rich for the harvest, said One whose voice 
still sounds appealingly : “ pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers unto his harvest.” And your 
meditation will continue, as you pass the school children 
on the road, wondering which of them will hearken to 
the Call, who to the cloister, who to the altar. 

Yet it is not only through monastic windows that the 
glorious evidence of autumn’s handicraft may be ob- 
served. For the ledgers of the man of the street there 
are pages of report from this ending time of the year; 
and gossip, too, for the social registers of the various 
Four Hundreds, those light cavalries of plutocratic so- 
ciety. September is for them, as for a great part of the 
animal world, the season of migrations. Trunks are 
packed and moved to a change, sometimes only twenty 
miles away, as from the Jersey coast to the high trees 
in Lakewood, or from the Maine headlands to the White 
Mountains. And great officials, who have important work 
to do, will have a longer route, let us say from Swamp- 
scott to Washington. 

Animals, too, are all a-foot and a-wing to winter quar- 
ters, some of them to burrow in subways near their sum- 
mer tenements, others to revel in the coatless climes of 
Florida and lower California. The robins, for instance, 
those common minstrels, busy and noisy on the lush 
lawns of April, foregathered in a September silence, 
and have moved south fifteen blocks in latitude; their 
October address is Green Latitudes, 31°, 28’, 17”. The 
other common denizens of our region, the swallows, have 
removed their escadrilles from our skies; and their kin- 
dred companies, the martins, have already selected their 
castles in southern climes. What praise has documented 
their hygienic and scenic selections; how they fascinated 
the eye of Shakespeare, that royal eye with which he 
endows the sight of Duncan when the king visits Macbeth 
at Dunsinane! Says Duncan: 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
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And Banquo, who knows our bevies of martins, though 
his printer calls them martlets, cites them as authorities 
on salubrious air: 
The guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his loved mansionry, that the heavens’ breath 

Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed ana procreant cradle: 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 

The air is delicate. 

Yet October affords board and bed for such bird fami- 
lies as dare to brave the autumn and even the winter in 
our latitudes—the rowdy-dowdies of rough temperatures, 
the starlings, for instance, and those more ubiquitous 
commoners, the sparrows. The starlings though versed in 
noisy chatter have also a manual of little songs, sweet 
uttle efforts at melody, though brief as punctuation 
points—commas and semi-colons. Yet Saint Augustine 
could employ their ways of habitat to illustrate a 
Sociological point in his “City of God”: “now the 
starlings are of the gregarious kind.” And the sparrows 
were pointed out for a higher lesson by the Supreme 
Teacher: “Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, 
and not one of them is forgotten before God? 

Fear not therefore; you are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

What granaries are stored up by autumn for these little 
artisans during the winter’s months! Let the wintry 
flakes cover the land; these abecedarians in economics will 
know how to shake down a sufficient breakfast from the 
low reed pods or the high catalpa baskets upon the snow’s 
white table-cloth. And if a bumptious scientist—the man- 
neristic sciolist whose conclusions are far wider and 
less deep than his premises—possessed a mind for cura- 
tive meditation he would become more than a scientist; 
certainly he would draw in the horns of theories that 
are butting against facts; he might even develop a 
philosopher, if not a poet. Else he must hear the sar- 
castic cachinnation of a buzzing wasp when he sees it in 
October making provision against the winter—the in- 
genuity of instinct, which, as in the case of the sphex, 
knows how to paralyze, and not kill, a caterpillar, so 
that its eggs may have living animal matter when they 
hatch. Now this mother wasp goes off and dies before 
the eggs develop, yet the offspring shall have the same 
ingenuity next year. And if the microscopic scientist— 
we mean, of course, the sciolist—prates about evolution, 
he should hear the stinging laughter of Madame Sphex: 
“ Buzz, buzz! My ancestors had this self-same skill on 
the banks of the Nile six thousand years ago, and we do 
the job no better than they.” 

The sage and the saint, however, are adept readers of 
October’s palimpsest. Poets who have not the catholic 
(not necessarily Catholic) vision often mistake the read- 
ing. Seeing only the surfaces of mutability, the flux of 
changing things, they may breathe in the sad melancholy 
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of the old Greek stoics, who were sore of heart because 
of the wearing-away processes of time and the flowing 
currents of the seasons. And a New England poet, though 
he has an occasional page of Christian interpretation, is 
neo-pagan when he sets October in this line: 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year. 
Rather, the true poet sings gallantly with Lionel John- 
son, noting courageously and clearly, time’s mutable 
panorama : 

know 
From mortal to immortal beauty goes; 
In triumph can the whole world die. 

Colors of a fleeting rainbow enliven the palette of Oc- 
tober, but the Christian eyes, far from Greek melancholy, 
farther still from the neo-paganism of inflated science, 
hearken to the abiding keynote that October and all sea- 
sons write into the varied scroll, the lasting melody and 
harmony of the imperishable soul, Pax Christi, the ex- 
ordium and peroration of all beauty. 


The People, the Missal, and the Pope 
GERALD ELuarp, S.J. 


TRAVELER’S errand brought me not long ago to 
one of our well-known Catholic supply houses. The 
errand speedily dispatched, I strolled into the book de- 
partment and began mousing among the new books, It 
was not long, however, before I found myself talking 
to the head of the Book Department, a man of culture, 
wide bookish interests, and one whose general bearing 
suggested keen business acumen. As we wandered from 
stack to stack I plied him with questions about the sale 
a good many books I knew, or knew of, were enjoying. 
Do people read Scripture manuals, books on the 
Holy Land and related subjects? Not very widely: in 
fact, hardly at all, except, of course, some priests and 
nuns. Do Canon Law commentaries sell? Yes, with 
strange rapidity. Lawyers, especially, keep buying these, 
and “ I’m not altogether sure that it’s a good thing to have 
so many lay people reading Church law.” . . . Thus 
fared a rambling conversation between a curious traveler 
and a salesman who studied people through the books 
they bought. Then: 

“And So-and-So’s ‘ Liturgical Prayer-Book,’ is there 
a demand for it?” 

“No, father. It doesn’t move at all. Our whole orig- 
inal stock is still on the shelves. The people aren’t edu- 
cated to that sort of thing. But his edition of the missal 
and al the other editions of the missal go like wild fire. 
We can’t keep enough of them. Men and women and all 
sorts of people buy missals. Now they are even getting 
school children to buy them too.” 

How rueful was the intonation, and what a sad shaking 
of the head accompanied this! 

“And you don’t believe in the layman reading his 
missal ? ” 
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‘No, father, I don’t. I don’t think it’s right. Be- 
sides it leads to unbalanced spirituality and scrupulosity.” 
This was said with decision: no doubt it embodied a 
conviction well attested by facts. It would be discourteous 
not to pursue the matter further. 
This is a point of view I’ve never encoun- 
What are the tokens of this unbalancing? 
Whence the scruples? ” 
The head of the Book Department was in deadly earn- 
est. He leaned over and said with staccato whispers: 
“Father, there are people in this city, lots of them, who 
come here year after year for copies of the Ordo. They 
Now that isn’t right: it’s 


“* Indeed ? 


tered before. 


want them for their missals. 
leading these people into false notions entirely.” 
Another manifestation of the American love of puzzles! 
A vision of Mother and Dad and Sister and Bud around 
the library lamp, youth pitted against age in wrestling 
cries Sis, “let’s figure this 
“ That’s simple,” says Dad. 
“C. sq. et ds. in 
What does 
Cross-word puzzles were never like this. How 
Still, could it 


with the Ordo. “ Here,” 

sds. in L. et Miss’ ” 
“Take one that has something to it. 
Miss.’ That’s in the Mass for Wednesday. 
it mean?” 
easily it might become a craze after all! 


one:  ¢. 


be called scrupulosity ? 

My smile was scorched by the burning seriousness of 
my philosopher-salesman. 

“But the priest needs the Ordo to arrange his Mass, 
and the people need theirs if they are to follow his Mass 
in the missal,” I put in weakly. “This zeal can hardly 
be called unbalanced spirituality or scrupulosity.” 

“If they are to follow the Mass in the missal!” he 
repeated rapidly, “ why should the people follow the Mass 
The Ordo and the missal are both intended 
for the priest. These proud people would be better off 
if they read this children’s prayer book at Mass.” 

At this he waved a tiny, paper-covered booklet he had 
held all the while. Arranged for the tiniest tots, it held 
little besides the Our Father, Hail Mary, a simple form 
of the Acts, perhaps a prayer to the Guardian Angel. 
Scrupulosity was side-tracked now, nor did it again come 


in the missal ? 


into the conversation. 

One or two rejoinders about the people’s part in the 
great mystic slaying of Christ, and the Church’s logic 
in asking her children to unite themselves with the priest, 
in no way altered my friend’s convictions. Moreover a 
certain tenseness warned me that shoals might lie ahead. 
I left the case half-stated, and guided the conversation 
into other channels. 

Later that day I recalled the penny prayer-book this 
man would have Catholics occupy themselves with while 
present at the Wonder of Wonders, the Eucharistic Mys- 
Excellent in their own way are simple, fervent 
prayers. But during the public worship of the Mass, 
any thought, even prayerful, that does not unite us with 
the central action going forward on the altar is out of 
harmony with our social character as fellow-members of 
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the Mystical Body. Deliberately not to follow the Mass 
is like putting ourselves in the position of the early cate- 
chumens who were dismissed from Mass before the 
sacrificial portion began. Again, who could imagine him- 
self taken up with merely personal matters or private de- 
votions if he stood by Calvary and saw our redemption 
effected ? 

Is the reading of the missal necessary for this union 
in the Mass? Not at all. But it is undoubtedly the best 
means there is to give us that full share in the mystery 
the Church desires for us. I should have liked to have 
taken up a missal and pointed out to my chance friend 
some of the many indications of the Church’s mind for 
the layman’s cooperation in what Cardinal Newman 
called: “ Not the invocation merely, but the 
evocation of the Eternal.” Did not the great Pope Pius 
X in a famous address authoritatively declare that “ the 
true Christian spirit is to be acquired from its 
foremost and indispensable fount, the active participation 
in the most holy mysteries, and in the public and solemn® 
prayer of the Church’? The same beloved Pontiff on an- 
other occasion expressed the whole matter with epigram- 
matic force when he said: “Do not pray in the Mass, 
but pray the Mass.” 

I solaced myself with the reflection that even in this 
store missals sell like “ wild fire,” that one cannot supply 
enough of them. 


Fighting a Forest Fire 


R. A. MuttrKowskI, Px#.D. 


FOREST fire broke out at Lake McDonald, in 

Glacier National Park, on August 5, 1925. Gen- 
eral opinion attributed its origin to a smoker’s careless- 
ness. This seems plausible, for the fire originated in a 
region where groups of summer folk go to pick huckle- 
berries, near the entry of McDonald Creek into the 
North Fork of the Flathead River. 

When discovered on the evening of the fifth, it was 
still small and prompt measures on the part of volun- 
teers might have controlled it. But sometime during the 
night it found its way to some clearings filled with cedar 
slashings and some 11,000 piled cedar poles. The slash- 
ings especially, once afire, were a dangerous and un- 
controllable element, for a slight wind might lift the 
cinders and carry them far and wide to form new cen- 
ters of conflagration. 

By midnight the fire assumed menacing proportions, 
sweeping up the west side of Apgar Ridge. Despite this, 
an energetic attempt at control was made by the Na- 
tional Park Service and the attempt was not without 
promise of success. 

But shortly after noon on the sixth a high wind arose, 
blowing from the southwest toward the head of the lake 
—and the catastrophe was on. Like a flash the blaze 
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turned into a crown fire, touching only the tree tops. 
Quickly it reached the crest of the ridge, leaped down 
over a fourth of a mile into Fish Creek basin to the 
east, endangering the lives of the fire fighters and de- 
stroying nearly all their fire tools and supplies. The 
fire fighters had to flee to save themselves first; there 
was no time to rescue equipment. 

In half an hour the fire had rushed three miles up the 
basin. Worse still, it crept toward the cottages and camps 
at the south end of Lake McDonald, threatening to cut 
off the advance fire fighters up the basin by sweeping 
over the single road that leads across McDonald Creek, 
and forcing a hurried exodus of the summer folk. 

In this emergency park authorities appealed to the 
summer cottagers, visitors, and to all people sojourning 
in the Park for immediate aid. Naturally, I obeyed the 
call, and Carter, my assistant, did likewise and it was 
with considerable curiosity and interest that I mounted the 
Ford that was to take us from the head of the lake to 
the fire ten miles away. 

We swung through the setlement at the foot of the 
lake. Another turn of the road, and we rolled out on 
McDonald bridge, brilliantly lighted by. the approaching 
flames. Already cinders were falling thickly on the road 
and into the forest on the right, between road and lake. 
The brush to the left of the road was beginning to flame. 

A roar behind us on the bridge, and a headquarters 
car came up with fire buckets and a few tools. We 
made a line to the creek and began to dash water over the 
head of the bridge and into the road-side brush, Others 
rushed into the forest to the right to put out the small 
flares in dozens of places. Tools were seized, axes, mat- 
tocks, spades; brushes were uprooted and cut down, 
small trees felled with tops toward the fire. Embers were 
stamped out, buckets emptied on the road. 

A huge car thundered across the bridge, its brilliant 
lights drilling the smoke. Up the road it went, in an at- 
tempt to bring tools and men to the fire fighters up the 
basin. Scarcely fifty yards, and it stopped with a jerk. 
Flames were leaping across the road and licking at the 
sides of the car. It was forced to return across the 
bridge. 

Volunteers, fire fighters, office men, everybody rushed 
in to save the bridge. For there was the critical point: 
it was imperative to keep the bridge and the road free 
for communication with the fighters up the basin, and 
to save the camps and cottages extending around the foot 
of the lake. If the bridge was destroyed, then the fires 
could be reached only by a very roundabout road outside 
the Park. 

Hundreds of buckets of water were emptied by the 
workers; spades, mattocks, and other tools were handled 
vigorously. But all seemed of little use. The smoke was 
growing denser, and more acridly resinous; the air was 
hot and suffocating, flames were leaping higher and 
higher, the burning branches and cinders falling ever 
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thicker. Trees right close to us burst into flame with a 
humming f-f-f-s-s-s-z-zzzztt, burnt naked in a few sec- 
onds., Other trees, and therefore more dangerous, burned 
more gradually, the flames creeping up from the lower 
branches. Men were shouting and screaming to each other, 
and above it all rose the weird howl of the flames. 

The situation grew desperate. We were being forced 
back, despite all efforts. And then came a nearly miracu- 
lous change. Sometime after eight—I did not have time 
to look at a watch—the brisk wind from the southwest 
died down with instant suddenness, and was followed at 
once by a fair wind from the north. The fire was flung 
back on itself, McDonald bridge was saved, and the 
road passable, 

The road was by no means clear, but cars started at 
once, loaded with men and implements, to reach the fires 
far up the basin, and to surround the closer, more danger- 
ous spots. For hours the cars streamed by, back and 
forth, bringing men, bringing tools; a brief pause to un- 
load and to receive further orders, and back they went. 

McDonald bridge was not yet out of danger. The 
fire along the road might turn at any moment and sweep 
down on the wooden structure. The trees and brush near 
the creek were burning briskly and the fire must be 
hemmed in and prevented from crossing the stream. This 
was the post given us. There Carter and I and some 
others worked. 

For hours we trudged back and forth with buckets, 
clambering over logs and stumps and trees, through 
thickets and hollows, into mud and water, putting out 
the flames. A stump or log, scarcely quenched a moment 
before, would break forth in bright flames behind us. We 
rushed back and drowned the flames. Ahead of us an- 
other flare. To the creek for more water! And—out 
with it! Local eddies of wind whirled ashes and dust 
and embers into our faces, onto our clothes. But up and 
down we moved, along the creek and along the road, 
back and forth, unceasingly. 

A strip of timber stood untouched along the creek, 
between water and fire. Sparks had fallen thickly into 
this strip, and spots were constantly flaring up. Flames 
from the fire zone were leaping across the margin of 
ashes. Gradually we forced back the fire. Bucket after 
bucket was poured on the flames, until these were all 
extinguished. Under us the ground was scorching, and 
water spilled on the ashes hissed ominously. In one place 
a double tree, one half-grown around the other, and 
standing at the edge of the fire line, caused us worry. A 
fire had begun in the cleft at the bottom, and although 
we emptied literally barrels of water into the cleft, it 
was like trying to put out a furnace with a cup of water. 
Far up one of the trees had caught fire in a crotch, 
threatening to ignite a cluster of trees very close to it. 
An axe, a saw, these might have helped by felling the 
trees, but neither was to be had. 

The hours passed by. Shortly before midnight we 
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heard the machine-gun-like crackle of a forest-fire motor 
pump, whose rapid explosions soon speeded up to a treble 
shriek. That was above us, somewhere along the road. 
Somewhat later another motor sounded from below us, 
near the junction of the creek with Flathead River. Dyna- 
mite cached by the timber people exploded from time to 
time, and we knew that the fire had struck back to the 
ground, where it would be easier to control. Occasion- 
heard the axes and the crash of 
falling trees—felled with their tips toward the fire. Thus 
a wide swath would be cut to prevent further crown fires 


ally we sound of 


from springing up. Everywhere aiong the margins of 
the fire men were busy with spades, digging a wide 
trench, deep down through the wood mold till the soil 
was reached, to prevent the spreading of ground fires. 

Somewhat later there was the call of “chow!” along 
the road. We took turns in getting food. Just a sand- 
wich and some hot coffee—but you cannot guess how it 
revivified us and how it washed down the soot and ashes! 
I smiled when I saw various men come up to get food. 
Grimy faces and hands, streaked with black, shoes soggy, 
trousers and shirts torn and covered with soot and ashes, 
hats spotted by charred embers—perhaps I, too, looked 
like that. 

For a time I was alone on patrol. In the solitude I 
paused for a little and listened to the sounds about me. 
Through the steady sonorous whir of the two fire motors 
one heard the crackle of burning brush, the crash of 
falling limbs, the sinister monotone of smouldering spots, 
the murmur of McDonald and Little Creeks, and the 
indescribable wail of an expiring tree. Occasionally a 
car roared across the bridge. Echoes were flung back 
and forth between the ridges; in certain spots the various 
sounds blended to form a sylvan chorus of exquisite 
beauty. At times it was as if voices were singing, then 
as if a great pipe organ were peeling forth its diapason 
No, I am not inventing, nor permitting fancy to 
dictate. I truly heard this. Indeed, at first I thought 
there was some organ playing nearby, and felt a bit in- 
dignant at the Neronian musician, until I discovered that 
the musical tones occurred only in limited spots. If I 
changed my position by a few inches, the harmonious 
quality of the sounds disappeared, and cacophony took 


tones. 


its place. 

Meanwhile the wires were busy. 
were needed, and hundreds of men were brought in to 
control the fire. Extra engines were ordered and put 
to work as they came in. (It is an excellent illustration 
of the peculiar workings of our bureaucracy, that essen- 
tial fire equipment may not be ordered until a fire breaks 
out. Only minimal amounts may be provided from regu- 
lar funds. This is not a criticism of the National Park 
Service, but of the Congress who made the laws.) 

It took many days till that fire was finally extinguished. 
Three other fires, at Nyack, Sperry, and Flattop, the 
last far up in the Park, and twenty-five miles by trail, ag- 
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gravated the situation and forced a division of forces, 
at a time when concentration was imperative. That fire 
resulted in property losses aggregating several hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘This does not include the damage to 
the magnificent stands of cedar, fir, and pine. How many 
square miles of timber were destroyed, is difficult to 
estimate at this time. Add to this the cost of lost and 
destroyed equipment, the wages of men, the cost of sup- 
plies, and one has a staggering total. 

Now this is not written to extol my own small part 
as a fire fighter. On the contrary, I am trying to present 
a brief picture of a forest fire to thoughtless Americans. 
In this instance one man’s carelessness resulted in the 
destruction of several thousands of acres of magnificent 
timber, besides huge monetary losses, not to mention 
that several hundred lives were endangered. I should not 
care to possess the conscience, maledicted by hundreds of 
onlookers at the fire, of that particular individual. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors ore not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Have We Any Scholars? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Yes—have we not two scholars?” seems to be the gist of 
W. O. West’s article in America for September 12, referring to 
the Franciscan historian of the California missions and to the 
“ Padre of the Rains” of Santa Clara University. He also puts 
a question, but fails to answer it, concerning the “ scholarly 
Americans that elaborated and executed the monumental ‘ Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,” but does “executive” connote “scholar” ? 
And not all the scholarly writers of the Encyclopedia are Amer- 
icans. Also, remembering the proverb about the one swallow, 
one or two excellent articles, even in an Encyclopedia, may prove 
one a student pro hac vice but not necessarily a scholar. 

The insinuation, and more, that a non-Catholic cannot be a real 
scholar is not clever dodging. Negatur ambulando in any Catholic 
University. Who write the reference works, not to mention 
text books, that our students use in secular studies? 

The author of the article speaks lavishly about facts and 
evidence, but is timid and uncertain about producing any. He 
might at least have named Father Engelhardt, the historian, 
and Father Ricard, the astronomer, whom he only describes; and 
he could confidently have added the names of other scholars, e.g., 
Dr. John A. Ryan, in economics; Dr. Edmund T. Shanahan, in 
philosophy; Rt. Rev. Dr. William J. Turner, in the history of 
philosophy, etc. 

San Diego, Calif. 


9% 


E. H. WHELAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As one especially interested in Catholic education, I should 
like to question the accuracy of the statements in the letter of 
Father Nelius Downing, in the issue of AMerica for September 19. 
He must have had exceptional opportunity to study the product of 
our Catholic colleges, to be able to state that “the average gradu- 
ate can mever give a reason for the faith that is in him.” Surely 
he should have made an exhaustive Investigation of our educa- 
tional institutions, before asserting that “a general smattering 
or more or less vague knowledge of the Baltimore Catechism 
is the sole equipment” with which our Catholic college students 
are provided. He should give us an account of his researches. 

I was educated in a Jesuit college and I can testify to the 
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thoroughness with which I was grounded in my religion and 
in the reasons for the Faith that was in me. I have known 
of students of that day who were able, shortly after their gradu- 
ation, to defend their religion and even to challenge and refute 
their university professors, when the latter advanced propositions 
that were opposed to Faith. I have no reason to believe that this 
teaching of religion has been abandoned by the Jesuits or by 
any other Catholic educators. 

If Father Downing is correct in his estimate of the ignorance 
in matters of religion of the college graduate of today, the rea- 
son is not to be found in neglect or apathy on the part of 
instructors. It can probably be traced to the same causes that 
have brought about the decay of scholarship in other lines. At 
any rate, it would be very interesting if Father Downing would 
name some of the colleges—including his own Alma Mater—in 
which the teaching of religion is so grievously neglected and 
let us hear what the faculty members of these institutions would 
have to say in reply. 


New York. WaLtTeER C. CUSHING. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question, “Have We Any Scholars?” discussed by your 
correspondents for some weeks past suggests in the mind of 
one of your readers, who can have no pretension to scholarship, 
some other questions to which you may graciously allow the 
necessary space. 

First: Have we not in this country a monument of collective 
scholarship in our great Catholic Encyclopedia which though 
enlisting eminent writers from abroad has a world-wide recog- 
nition as a distinctively American achievement: 

Second: Have we not again a notable example of collective 
scholarship in the best and most fruitful sense of the word 
in our periodical literature, mentioning as examples but two such 
journals as America and the Catholic World? 

Third: Is it not true that in our Catholic seminaries and col- 
leges, without publicity or exploitation, the philosophy which is 
the basis of all true scholarship is being faithfully and ade- 
quately expounded? 

Fourth: No matter what differences of opinion may be brought 
out by the discussion of such a question as “Have We Any 
Scholars?” or how, indeed, the propriety of asking the question 
at all may be challenged, is it not likely that one result of the 
discussion may be, what is always salutary, a shaking up, wher- 
ever necessary, of complacency over existing conditions in Cath- 
olic institutions of learning? 

Fifth: Is it true that in the Catholic educational world the im- 
portant thing to worry, to think, and to pray over is not the 
degrees of scholarship but the inculcation of vital principles of 
religion which will send men and women out into the world 
distinctively Catholic in thought, word and deed? As human nature 
goes, and in God’s own mysterious way, is it not possible, that 
still greater zeal first for men’s souls then for their minds, 
may be aroused among our teachers, lay and clerical—just by 
such means as the discussion in AMERICA? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. ee. SS; 


Charity at Home and Abroad 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is not the least doubt that the adage, “ Charity begins 
at home,” is sadly abused by Catholics with the resulting parochial- 
ism that exists everywhere. And yet the writer of this contribu- 
tion does not believe that the principal fault lies there. Unless 
one has suffered like things, the average man cannot fully take 
in a situation, no matter of what kind, in all its phases. That 
is the chief reason why pleas for the missions fall on deaf ears, 
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or go into other listening ears and out of theni as quickly. Of 
course, there are the rare exceptions, but it is not of the exceptions 
we are writing. 

Could Dives feel for Lazarus during his life of plenty, know 
the sufferings of Lazarus, or understand his wants? Hardly! 
So, our Catholic people in cities, so blessed with numerous priests 
and the loving ministrations of Mother Church in her schools, 
churches, hospitals, asylums, etc., cannot know the other side, the 
side of want, the poor missions. Only Catholics, reared in cities, 
who come to live permanently on missions, can know that side 
fully. Since only a few ever do that, the rest must be made to see 
as far as possible, prevailing conditions, because, when they are 
truly aware of them, they will be neither blind nor deaf, but 
anxious and willing to put their shoulders to the task. 

The large numbers of Catholics in cities, subscribing even a 
little each, make various home projects possible on account of 
iheir very strength numerically. Not so the missions! Generally 
poor, the scattered few subscribe all they can, and yet, their 
objectives, no matter how simple, are delayed for years. And then 
they cry aloud for help, putting false pride aside for His sake, 
remembering that He taught that they must ask if they hope 
to receive. With all the missions crying for help, the noise 
certainly must get on the nerves of those who have not suffered 
like things. The poor, crying missionaries realize that charity 
begins at home—or is said to, according to the adage—and so, 
they do not blame the cities for looking out for themselves first. 
They only ask the crumbs, as did Lazarus of Dives, and thankful 
are they for that much. Of themselves they are not thinking, 
else they would have chosen other fields. But their zealous souls 
do crave the “ wherewith” with which to work and achieve. 

As thinking Catholics realize, this sad state of affairs should 
not exist. Why make these zealous souls suffer unnecessarily ? 
Surely there is martyrdom enough, welcome and joyful, with- 
out inflicting a useless amount of suffering that could be spared 
them. “Extension” and various other organizations that are 
striving to relieve mission conditions are doing a wonderful work, 
but the vast masses of our Catholic population have not been 
awakened to conditions, and so the work falls on the few. 

How can the masses of Catholics be awakened to service, 
parochialism be destroyed and missionaries be helped in a business- 
like way instead of a hit-and-miss fashion? Very simply. The 
solution lies in the plan of the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith, which, perhaps before another year has passed, will 
be in full force of operation in every parish in the various States 
of these glorious United States. 

Propagation’s plan is very simple. Home and Foreign 
Mission Circles are to be formed in every parish, with dues so 
small that the voice of the poorest can be heard with as much 
force as the voice of the richest; one dollar a year for adults, 
fifty cents a year for children. The funds raised are to be dis- 
tributed: sixty per cent to the Foreign Missions and forty per 
cent to the Home Missions. 

The results? An organization will be created among the laity 
similar to that of the clergy, from which union there will issue 
inestimable results, financial and spiritual. A new era of pros- 
perity will dawn for Catholic missions. So many millions of 
dollars invested yearly for missions by the laity will give the 
iaborers in the vineyard a working capital sufficient to declare 
the large dividend in souls they have long hoped and prayed for. 

This investment by the laity will not remove the money from 
the various other organizations helping the missions, or in any 
way lessen their revenues. On the contrary, it takes care of a 


dollar the average Catholic would otherwise waste or not use 
at all for missions, feeling his gift too small; while the organ- 
izing of the laity will train the Catholic masses to open their 
hearts and purses more freely to the cause of missions generally. 
Carolina. nm. it. °M. 


North 
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A New Volume and a New Campaign 


HIS number of America closes the thirty-third vol. 

ume of this Review. The occasion may well give 
rise to some retrospection, and an attempted glimpse of 
the future as well. Those who know America will no 
doubt agree on two things: that it has acquired its own 
place in the life of Catholics in this country, and that 
it is not read by enough of them. Indeed few publications 
can boast of such an unvarying group of steady friends. 
Year in and year out they renew their subscriptions, 
often with words of encouragement and cheer. In the 
trade AMERICA is accredited with an exceptionally high 
number of renewals. Yet to our friends the very fact 
that this number varies so little, rightly gives some cause 
for wonderment. Is it not because AMERICA has never 
taken steps to make itself better known? Has it been 
somewhat disdainful of the modern methods of subscrip- 
tion-getting and of advertising? These are questions one 
often hears asked. How many do not know friends “ who 
should be reading America,” and yet turn out upon in- 
quiry never to have heard of it? 

However this may be, it seems time to adopt more 
definite steps than have been taken in the past, to in- 
crease the circulation. Accordingly, the editors take this 
opportunity to announce the start of an intensive cam- 
paign to further the spread of America, through adver- 
tising and the other approved methods of modern busi- 
ness. 

One of the most important of these methods must 
necessarily be the cooperation of the readers of AMERICA 
themselves. If every reader will secure a new subscrip- 
tion to match his own during this drive, it can readily 
be seen how easily and immediately the drive will be a 
success. AmMeErIcA confidently looks to its readers for this 
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very valuable kind of help. Moreover, every reader must 
know of at least five men or women who, like himself, 
“should be reading America.” If he will only send us 
the names of these persons so that we can address them 
immediately, without revealing the identity of the sender, 
that too would be helping along this drive very consider- 
ably. Here is for all believers in the Catholic press a pre- 
cious opportunity to further the cause. 

Meanwhile it is hoped that during the coming year 
AMERICA will grow in value and interest to its readers. 
Several new features will be introduced, notably con- 
structive articles on doctrine, of immediate value to ali 
Christians, articles on the liturgy, biographical sketches 
of great Catholic Americans of this and former days, 
discussions of pressing ethical problems, illuminating 
papers on natural science, and human interest stories from 
Catholics at work in the professions. Besides this, begin- 
ning with the next number, a rearrangement of depart- 
ments, without sacrificing any of them, will undoubtedly 
add to the attractiveness and variety of each number. 

The editors of America hope that with the success of 
the drive for circulation that has just been launched, 
their Review will have entered on a new era of its history. 


The Church’s School Law 


F proofs were wanting that attendance by Catholics 

at the non-Catholic universties is fraught with grave 
danger to our young people, it has been supplied by the 
series of articles on this topic which have been appearing 
in these pages during the last six weeks. Catholics ac- 
quainted with the Church’s law on education, and Cath- 
olics whose work has brought them in contact with the 
problem, did not stand in need of any further demon- 
stration. They have actually witnessed the sad results 
of a system which is not only divorced from the influ- 
ence of religion but, in many cases, actually hostile to 
it. What they have seen is ample justification of the 
position which from the beginning the Church has as- 
sumed toward secular education. 

As the late Bishop McQuaid, 1n his day the unflinch- 
ing champion of the Catholic school once wrote, when 
the mind of the Church is known the time for discussion 
has ended, and the reign of obedience begins. But, un- 
fortunately, many Catholics do not know what the mind 
of the Church on education is, while others, happily few 
in number but at times loud in pretension, will not obey 
it. These latter, as they advance in worldly prosperity, 
fall away from the Church. They have existed in all ages; 
they will continue to exist as long as this world and its 
tawdry glory can blind the eyes of men. “ Demas hath 
left us, loving this world,” St. Paul sadly wrote of their 
representative in apostolic times. The Apostle did not 
pursue him with ghostly admonition; prayers and stripes 
alike were useless, for the man had set his heart on the 
things that were not of God. We need not wonder that 
Demas has his representatives today, but we are bound to 
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disown his spirit. Too often is he suffered to pass as a 
Catholic, and to be taken by the world as an authorized 
exponent of Catholic belief and practice. Working from 
within, he obstructs the progress of the Church far more 
effectively than an open enemy. 

Other Catholics, ready to obey the Church, are ignorant 
of her positive command that Catholic schools be founded 
wherever possible, and maintained by the Faithful. When 
some years ago a series of articles on “ Education and 
the Code of Canon Law” was published in this Review 
evidence of this ignorance were found in many quarters. 
More than one clergyman wrote that certain prominent 
members of his flock to whose attention the articles had 
been directed, had been under the impression that to 
entrust their children to Catholic schools was only a work 
of supe-erogation. They had never known, or had for- 
gotten, that the obligation to send the Catholic child 
to the Catholic school is quite as binding as the obligation 
to hear Mass on Sunday and to abstain from meat on 
Friday. 


No Quarter and No Compromise! 


BISHOP whose learning and experience entitle him 
to speak with authority, has also borne witness 
to this ignorance of the positive command of the Church. 
The father who provides a Catholic education for his 
child does well, but he is not to be praised as one who 
performs a work of supererogation. He has simply obeyed 
the law of the Church, which, as it appears in the decrees 
of the Councils of Baltimore, the “ Instruction ” of 1875, 
and the Code, is merely the application to a concrete case 
of the parental obligations imposed by the natural and 
the Divine Laws, 

It should be clear, then, that of all times the present 
is the most inopportune to hesitate to speak the mind of 
the Church on the education of Catholic children. “ Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school,” is a brief expression 
of that mind. If our Catholic people do not know what 
the Church commands how can they obey? If they do 
not not know what is her ardent desire, how can they 
be blamed if they do not work to fulfill it in the crisis 
through which we are now passing? 

“ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school” is an ideal 
which at present we can only approximate. Many of our 
colleges, and more of our parish schools were forced to 
turn children away last month simply because there is 
no room for them. But it would be fatal to abandon an 
ideal, on the plea that we cannot at once attain it. A 
cause is lost when we stress the exceptions and the 
failures before we have solidly established the doctrine 
upon which it rests. If our Catholic people are every- 
where taught their duty, can there be serious doubt that 
they will make heroic sacrifices to measure up to it by 
a more generous support of Catholic schools and col- 
leges? Doubt would be denial of the history of Christ’s 
people. 
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For years our Catholic schools and colleges have fought 
a bitter fight, a fight that at times seemed hopeless. Had 
the fears of good but too timid men been listened to at 
the time of the Second and Third Councils of Baltimore, 
compromise would have been the order of the day, and 
the growth of our educational institutions would have 
been severely checked. In the Providence of God, the 
Fathers at these Councils spoke in clear and unmistakable 
terms; and today victory is in sight. 

At this moment it would be fatal to hesitate to occupy 
the ground we have won, or to speak of truces or to 
frame plans of compromise. The army that falters on the 
dawn of victory invites defeat. What is now needed is 
fearless teaching of the Church’s mind on education, a 
teaching that neither sins by exaggeration nor suffers by 
understatement. The vast majority of our Catholic peo- 
ple will listen, learn and act. They will found new schools 
and colleges and strengthen the existing institutions, so 
that provision can be made to protect all our young people 
from the influence of an education which knows not God. 
Through this support, the fields of sacrifice and struggle 
which yet remain can be certainly won. If we falter, 
the work of a century will be lost. 


Do We Wish a Catholic President? 


HE Governor of Utopia, the Honorable John Brown, 
has lately been visiting the Western coast, keeping 
one eye the whiles upon Washington. It is hinted that 
the Governor has visions of himself in the White House, 
and the last convention of his party, by casting more 
than one-half its votes for him, gave him reason to be- 
lieve that he is not dreaming empty dreams. Now in 
politics the Governor is a Republican, but by the grace of 
God he is a Catholic. Presidents have often been Repub- 
licans; since the Civil War, it has grown to be a habit 
with them; but no Catholic has ever been President. It 
is now suggested in some quarters that the religious affili- 
ations of Governor Brown completely negative the claims 
wrought upon his fellow-citizens by his personal worth 
and by his services to the State. 

Three years must elapse before another Presidential 
campaign, but the religious question has already been 
dragged into the political arena. The Constitution bars 
no man from the White House because of his religion, 
or lack of it, but is a barrier erected by an unwritten 
Constitution? At least, is the Catholic barred? There 
is no office, elective or appointive, in the State or Fed- 
eral Government, which Catholics have not held, although 
in proportion to their number Catholics are not an office- 
holding people. But no Catholic has been President, 
no party has yet chosen a Catholic as candidate for the 
office, and, with one exception, no political party has 
seriously considered a Catholic as an available candidate. 
Is the time at hand, or near at hand, when membership in 
the Catholic Church will not be counted as evidence of 
unfitness to be President? 
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In an excellent letter, published in the New York 
Times on September 29, Mr. William E. Chancellor con- 
cludes that no Catholic in this generation or the next, 
can hope to be elected President. Mr. Chancellor makes 
it abundantly clear that he has no sympathy with bigotry ; 
in fact, he considers the conclusion which he is forced 
to reach an indictment of the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people. Americans, he writes, have no hostility to- 
ward a man with no religious affiliations, but they do 
not like Catholics or Jews. Under Woodrow Wilson the 
Democratic party suffered because there was a Catholic 
Chief Justice, a Catholic private secretary to the Presi- 
dent, and a Jew as Associate Justice in the Supreme 
Court. “ Rome was running the Wilson Administration, 
helped by Jerusalem. Common sense had nothing to do 
with this story, but it made hundreds of thousands of 
votes, especially among women.” There is at least an 
element of the truth in this last statement, yet in a letter 
to the Times on September 30, Mr. P. J. McManus ques- 
tions the existence of a wide-spread hostility to Catholics 
in this matter. He writes that while he has interviewed 
the executives of more than 2,000 of the largest business 
firms in this country, in not more than two has he met 
any evidence of the spirit condemned by Mr. Chancellor. 

It would not be difficult to obtain similar sets of oppos- 
ing views; but how far they correspond with the facts 
Although it is true that hostility 
in those sections in which 


is not easy to decide: 
to Catholics flourishes best 
illiteracy and a low moral tone are most marked, yet it 
is frequently encountered in the most unexpected neigh- 
borhoods. In the large cities, where Catholics and their 
institutions are known, candidates for public office are 
not often handicapped by the fact that they are Catholics ; 
and with one or two exceptions this has been the case 
for a quarter of a century. Yet even where the Church 
is well known, the most unreasonable opposition can some- 
Notre Dame University has exercised 
a remarkable influence, particularly in the Middle West, 


times be found. 


for many years, yet Indiana at once comes to mind as a 
State in many parts of which Catholics are not infre- 
quently obliged to struggle for the bare recognition of 
their rights. And one need travel but a few miles from 
such centers of Catholic influence as New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston to meet with bigotry as rank as can 
be found in the entire country. 

Our non-Catholic brethren, on the whole, seem more 
agitated in the premises than do our Catholic citizens. 
All that Catholics desire in this country, or in any other, 
is a fair field and no favors. The fair field they can 
and will demand from any President, be he Catholic, 
Jew or Protestant. A Catholic in the White House 
neither can nor should give them anything beyond justice, 
or withhold what is theirs by right. Hence, as far as 
the protection of their natural and constitutional rights 
is concerned, Catholics see no particular advantage in a 
Catholic as Chief Executive of the United States. 
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Discussing Mr. Volstead’s Act 


OR the first time, as is shown in the study issued 

by the Federal Council of Churches, one of the most 
powerful groups which worked for the adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, is willing to face the actual 
results of Prohibition by Federal enactment. This is a dis- 
tinct gain, but the Federal Council does not go far 
enough. While the editor of the Report faithfully records 
the findings of the investigators, he apparently takes for 
granted that neither the Amendment nor the Volstead 
act, at least in its essential features, is open to criticism. 
His recommendations are all for a more vigorous en- 
forcement of the law; he does not consider the possibility 
that such enforcement may hinder rather than promote 
the general good. 


Yet thoughtful men today are not concerning them- 
selves so much with the enforcement of the Volstead law, 


as with the philosophical discussion of the relation of 
such legislation to right and justice. They do not accept 
the dictum that a law ought to be enforced simply and 
solely because it is on the statute books. To inquire 
whether or not a supposed law has any rightful place at 
all among the statutes is not treason to the State but 
loyalty. For not all is law that is passed by a legislature, 
or demanded even by a whole people. That there are 
human rights which no majority however great may de- 
stroy, even under the guise of concern for the common 
good, is a principle that is fundamental in our concept 
of human government. “Human law is law only by 
virtue of its accordance with right reason,” as St. Thomas 
teaches, “and in so far as it deviates from right reason, 
it is called an unjust law; in such case, it is no law at 
all, but rather a species of violence.” (Swmma la 2ae 
Q.xciii, art. 3). This is good American doctrine. 

It is perfectly proper, then, to inquire whether the Vol- 
stead act is in accord with right reason. Was the misuse 
of alcoholic beverages such as to threaten the common 
good? In case of an affirmative answer, was prohibition 
of all liquors containing more than one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol necessary? Was action by the Federal 
Government called for, or could the evil have been ef- 
fectively checked by action of the several States? Grant- 
ing the present cendition of society, is legislation which 
prohibits an act in itself innocent, calculated to destroy 
the alleged menace to the common good? Can sumptuary 
legislation of this nature be adequately reconciled with 
principles hitherto considered essential to the American 
plan of government? Is an act in accord with right 
reason which proposes to regulate by law what can and 
should be regulated by the individual ? 

The chief value of such investigations as that of the 
Federal Council lies in the attention which they direct to 
these questions. Now that the sound and fury which 
ushered in the reign of Prohibition is dying away, we can 
recognize the fundamental issue. It is not whether the 
Volstead act can, but whether it should be enforced. 
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Literature 


Kluxish Book Reviews 

OLLIE CUNNINGHAM was a Catholic and, ot 

course, Irish. So was her husband, Peter. They 
had five living children, “ two angels ” and a niece, Kate 
Walsh, who was as close as a daughter. Their eldest boy, 
Tom, graduated from Santa Clara, spoke familiarly of 
the Fathers, tried to marry a divorced Jewess and failed. 
Cecilia attended a Sisters’ Academy. She was prepared 
to enter the Convent but then she tasted the sweetness of 
love ; it turned to bitterness, very soon, and then she fol- 
lowed her true vocation. Martin married a Catholic 
girl who had made a foolish “ vow.” Since she never con- 
sulted her confessor, a rather dangerous trick was used 
to make her live a normal married life. Ellen soon forgot 
her convent school training; probably, the training never 
“took.” Paul died young. Kate, the cousin, combined 
solid piety with sane common-sense. The old grand- 
mother, though she had lived in San Francisco the greater 
part of her life, was as Irishy as any grandmother in 
Mayo, “ God help us.” The Cunninghams were Catholic, 
and there could be no doubting it. They went to their 
“duties ” and said their prayers and made “ visits”; they 
loved the Sisters and detested divorce; they made re- 
treats, took “ vows,” and had “ intentions.” The complete 
story of the Cunninghams is told by Kathleen Norris in 
her latest book, “ Little Ships.” 

For several years Mrs. Norris has been writing books 
that described people of no particular nationality and of 
any religion whatsoever. She wrote good books that had 
a sane philosophy in them. She pleased millions of read- 
ers and exerted a good influence over them. So great 
was her popularity that she regularly reached a place 
on the list of “ best-sellers.” Book-reviewers vied with 
one another in praising her and literary journals placed 
her on the front page. And then Mrs. Norris did a 
thing that I, for one, had been trusting that she would 
do and that I was confident she could do superbly. She 
wrote a novel that was acutely Irish and unabashedly 
Catholic. 

Though Mrs. Norris had written other stories of this 
nature, I do not believe that she considered them her 
“big” stories. But “ Little Ships” is, apparently, in- 
tended as her best offering. For that reason, and because 
of its Catholic atmosphere I regarded it as a test of 
the reactions of book reviewers. If there was any novelist 
in this country who could be successful with a Catholic 
story it was Kathleen Norris. She had the ear of five 
million readers and she had the continued good-will of 
the literary magazines. Strange coincidences, however, 
sometimes occur. 

Before its publication, “ Little Ships ” was widely ad- 
vertised. A few rash and unimportant papers hastened to 
praise it. Most of the influential literary journals delayed 


reviewing it. But two metropolitan book-sections printea 
their comments. One found it “inordinately long” and 
“considerably smaller in scépe” than her other books, 
found it “the chronicle of an uninteresting, unintelligent 
family belonging by birth and breeding to the lower mid- 
dle class,” found “minute and wearisome detail of a 
photographic and phonographic accuracy,” found that the 
characters were “all Irish-Americans and devout Roman 
Catholics,” found the grandmother’s soliloquies (the most 
delicious things in the book) “ positively exhausting,” 
found that “in order to make this type of narrative in- 
teresting an author must have far greater gifts than 
Kathleen Norris has ever manifested.” The author of 
the review insisted on changing Peter’s name to James. 
The review in the other Sunday supplement was not quite 
so snappish though it was not over friendly. Both papers 
had forgotten how lavishly they had praised Kathleen 
Norris for her other novels, how they had admired com- 
plex, family novels such as Sterne’s “ The Matriarch”’ 
and Gerhardi’s “ The Polyglots,” how they had welcomed 
other racial and sectional studies of America’s populace. 
“ Little Ships” was said to be dull, full of “ vital sta- 
tistics,” uninteresting. But the real objection to the book, 
it may be charitably suspected, was that it is too Irish and 
too Catholic. Perhaps the book may leap the reviewers 
and catch the fancy of the readers. It may possibly be- 
come a “ best-seller.” If it does not, there is something 
to be explained. 

Mrs. Norris’ book has flaws, but they are neither 
serious enough nor sufficiently obvious to be mentioned 
here. The novel is used merely as a test and a text. 
During the past few months several Catholic books of 
more than ordinary interest and value have been pub- 
lished. These have been concerned not with matters that 
affect the internal household of the Church but with 
such as are discussed on the street by men of varying 
religious convictions. A learned treatise like Dr. O’Toole’s 
“The Case Against Evolution” is important for non- 
Catholic scientists; Father Gillis’ “ False Prophets ” fur- 
nishes sane views on several of the great influences in 
modern thought; Dr. Joseph J. Reilly in his “ Newman as 
a Man of Letters” makes a real contribution to litera- 
ture. These three volumes may be taken as specimens 
of the increasing number of Catholic works, scholarly and 
artistic, that offer solutions for the problems agitating a 
hurly-burly modern world. 

There is nothing amateurish in these books. But they 
are Catholic. The typical reviewer seems unable to dis- 
regard this aspect and literary editors seem acutely aware 
of it. Many of these really important books are entirely 
neglected. When they are reviewed they are frequently 
treated with a superb supercilious superiority that so over- 
reaches itself that it becomes positively funny. Occasion- 
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ally the reviewers snarl so viciously that one fears they 
would bite the author on sight. Thus, italics inserted, a 
‘narrow but well-defined view- 
“apparent fair- 
(the context explains “ apparent”); the titles of 
another book “ plainly enough indicate the dogmatic es- 
sence of the articles’; an unknown Zeitlin discovers that 
‘for a time the wary reader is disarmed by Dr. Reilly’s 
candor,” but later confesses that Dr. Reilly “ almost 
startles us by his views on Newman’s influence” and in- 
stances a statement that “ could be made only by a writer 
who was a Catholic. It shows how difficult it is for a man 
to free himself from the partiality bred of strong moral 
sympathy with one’s kin.” A reviewer of another Catholic 
book avers innocently that “the Catholic Church is very 
largely dependent on a twisted reading of history.” “ Ro- 
manist view,” “ restricted vision,” “ clerical domination 
of thought” are typical morsels of thought that review- 
ers throw to their readers. Though I am not speaking of 
Chesterton or Belloc, who are more than capable of 
smacking the noses of the yapping reviewers, I may be 
forgiven for quoting the following: “ Whatever opinions 
Chesterton may hold—as he is now a Roman Catholic— 


‘ 


book is written from the 
point of Catholic dogma,” written with 


” 
ness = 


‘ “é 


they are no longer of interest.” 

When a magazine has a professed policy it may con- 
sistently disregard or condemn books that combat its 
views. Radical journals rightly attack capitalistic books 
and conservative papers rightly find fault with commu- 
nistic propaganda. A journal such as this has a duty to 
judge books according to the principles of faith and 
morals that it is advocating. And Protestant papers may 
be granted the same freedom. Newspapers of general ap- 
peal, however, and literary magazines whose only purpose 
is to survey the field of books would seem bound to pre- 
serve a certain fairness and neutrality on matters of re- 
ligion. The news sections of the dailies report impartially 
a Catholic Mass and a Baptist immersion, a Yom Kippur 
celebration and a birth-control convention. The editorials 
never attack religious convictions. The book-reviews 
should follow the same rules of procedure. The general 
paper should admit all sheep within its enclosure; only 
the journal with a mission is privileged to examine the 
teeth and the vitals as well as the wool of the sheep. 

It was no well-reasoned answer that the editor of the 
when he was 
Ele 
said that he could not open his columns to the book becaus: 
Nine- 
tenths of the novels that he reviewed so favorably, how- 
Another such 


book-section of a great newspaper gave 


asked why he did not review a certain Catholic book. 
it contained Catholic propaganda against divorce. 


ever, were rabid propaganda for divorce. 
editor told a Catholic acquaintance that “he certainly 
believed in the principles of the Klan”; presumably, 
the book-reviews in his paper were in accordance with 
those principles. Catholics do not wish to control the 
book-review sections of the literary magazines. They 


merely desire to obtain for their books a consideration 
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that is given to books advocating marital promiscuity, 
Boswellian records of roués, exaggerated Freudianism 
and rationalistic interpretations of Jewry. Catholic 
authors do not like to be told that their mentality has 
been strangled by ecclesiastical inquisitors, that they have 
distorted the facts of history and science, that they have 
clamped blue glasses over cross-eyes, that they are 
medieval because their Church reached back to medieval 
times, that they are out of the currents of thought and 
are inhibited from jumping into them, that their intellects 
are stunted and their vision is myopic. Usually, I con- 
sider it an unhealthy pastime to elaborate instances of dis- 
crimination against Catholicism. The truth is that such 
alleged discrimination is frequently due to an unconscious 
attitude of mind and not to actual malice. That may ex- 
plain many bigoted book-reviews. 
Francis X. Tacsort, S.J. 


RECIPROCITY 
At last life comes to fit me 
Like a well worn shoe ‘ 


With the outer heel run over 
And the sole half through. 


It was difficult in breaking. 
It pinched. It cracked. 
And there never was a shower 
But the poor thing leaked. 


It squeaked. 


I wore it well, I had to 
There was no exchange you see. 
But at last I shape into it 
And it shapes over me. 
CuHartes T. LANHAM. 


REVIEWS 
Mediaeval France. By Joan Evans. New York: American 
Branch, Oxford University Press. 

There can be no denial of the fact that historians are coming 
more and more to see the beauty and the romance of the Middle 
Ages. This volume is representative of the movement. The 
author has brought to her work not only sympathy, but enthusiasm, 
and true to another tendency of the modern school, she has 
dwelt not at all on the political events of her period, but alto- 
gether on the social, the artistic and the religious aspects of the 
times. She has tried to touch the soul of medieval France. Little 
is new in what the author writes; but the results of the latest 
and the best scholarship are presented in a series of entertaining 
essays. Only once or twice does she make assertions about the 
religious spirit of the age that are inexact, indeed unwarranted. 
The chapters on education and on learning are full of fine in- 
formation and her sketch of the spirit and activity of the guilds 
is notably interesting and accurate. The author shows a good 
appreciation of the spirit of the supernatural that made the 
Middle Ages what they were. It was not intended to paint 
a complete picture; the work is a sympathetic appreciation rather 
than a deep and thorough study. But an admirer of an age that 
is past and of that nation which was its finest representative, 
Joan Evans has offered an abundance of such information as 
will render the Middle Ages better known and loved. The ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and very numerous cuts of the castles and 
churches and paintings and statues and homes of medieval France 
are not the least pleasing feature of this attractive volume. 

P. M. D. 
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The English Novel of Today. By GEeratp GouLp. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. $2.00. 

When the essays, reprinted in this volume with modifications, 
first appeared serially in the London Observer they were im- 
pressive and seemed to be the most authoritative criticism 
of the modern English novel that had yet been made. In 
book form, they have lost some of their freshness though they 
do remain a splendid commentary on contemporary novels 
and novelists in England. Mr. Gould gathers under appropriate 
headings the novelists who best exemplify the various tenden- 
cies in novels and appraises their merits and faults. Thus, 
he explains the scope of the psychological novel and features 
the works of Lawrence and Joyce. Under the biographical 
heading, he stresses the influence exerted by Compton Mac- 
kenzie; under that of the sociological novel he distinguishes 
several varieties, each with their own banner-bearers. A 
chapter entitled “Straightforward” discusses novels that are 
“superlatively and _ essentially novels,” ‘“insubordinate to 
preciser labels,” while “Smaller Groups” includes analyses of 
the Neo-Russians, the Egoism-Specialists, and those “of the 
earth earthy.” There follows an illuminating chapter on the 
short story, another on “ Best-Sellers” and a “ Conclusion” 
that ties up the loose ends of the commentaries. As a critic of 
motives and manners and as an observer of shifting tendencies 
Mr. Gould stands preeminent. He has clear vision and, in 
general, sound principles. His judgments, therefore, and con- 
clusions are in great part acceptable. He believes in “the 
great tradition” of the English novel; for that reason he does 
not condemn heedlessly, like so many modernist critics, the 
Victorians nor does he recklessly scatter praise on his all-too- 
clever contemporaries. There is need of an American critic, 
as level-headed as Mr. Gould, to classify and appraise the im- 
portant novelists of this country. Fe Ge 2 





Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. By Sim Artrmur 
Quitter-Coucu. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Except for the concluding paper on Anthony Trollope, the 
other chapters in this volu:ne are last year’s discourses of Cir 
Arthur to his classes at Cambridge. Realizing this the reader 
will be prepared to pardon occasional absences of unity, repeti- 
tions and discursiveness. Due allowance being made for these 
shortcomings the reader will also find a vigor and charm and 
freshness of thought in the volume that will make him envy 
the students privileged to sit at the feet of the scholarly pro- 
fessor. Dickens, Thackeray, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell—the very 
names indicate the interrelation of the subjects; but for their 
better understanding there is a distinct paper on the Victorian 
period. Dickens is easily Sir Arthur’s pet. An essential test of 
literary greatness is the power to create; whatever the type, 
ruffans, proctors, misers, fools, coachmen, schoolmasters, “ Dick- 
ens will shake them out of his sleeve to populate a world for 
us.” And it is a world of nis very own. However, Dickens is 
not a creator of plots. Those plots Sir Arthur finds “ stagy, ill- 
knit, repetitive, poor in invention,” though the characters are 
“vivid, distinct, inexhaustibly various yet withal individual.” 
Yet Dickens’ is a real worid with a catholic appeal, and the secret 
is his sincerity, his firm belief in his own creations, and his 
charity, the magic mantle that he flings over all things. As for 
Thackeray, he is “a great melancholy man with his genius run- 
ning in streaks,” whose chief praise is “a prose so beautiful that 
it moves one frequently to envy and not seldom to pure de- 
light.” Unlike Dickens and Thackeray, Disraeli and Mrs. Gaskell 
are not studied as full novelists. In general, the essays abound in 
felicitous comparisons and quotations. What is more, there is 
a vitality that makes Sir Arthur’s studies worth while, for 
there are constant applications of Victorian social and literary 


records to modern conditions and problems. W. 4. i 
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Santa Claus in Summer. By Compron MAcKENzIE. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

Among our contemporary authors, Compton Mackenzie 
shows the most fairylike versatility. From deep psychology he 
turns to sincere religious questings; and then he appears with 
a book of sheer nonsense for the maturest readers, and now 
he comes dancing in as a jester for the bed-time hour of 
children. “Santa Claus in Summer” is a most fantastic narra- 
tive. It begins “once upon a fairy time (which means to say 
as often as you like any time yesterday, today, last year, a 
hundred years ago, or the day after tomorrow.)” And that 
is the way it continues. Every old, old friend of good children 
plays a part in the story. The fairy queen powders her face 
with a dandelion seed and fastens her hat with a wasp-sting, 
Santa Claus’ polar bears climb up and down the North Pole, 
Red Riding Hood and Mother Goose and Tommy Tucker and 
Mother Dumpty, all get to Banbury Cross in some fairy way, 
Jack Horner perpetrates terrible villainies and Miss Muffet is 
scolded for sitting on tuffets, Mistress Mary Q. Contrary, the 
one who wore glasses on the back of her neck, teaches her 
children in a way that no one can imagine. It is all very 
strange and mysterious. Children will understand every word 
of the story and will enjoy it. Grown-ups may not be able 
to understand it so well but they will nevertheless like to 
read it. ks, Pe Ee 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Two Saintly Leaders of Men.—Important biographies and 
abundant studies have been made of the remarkable man who 
founded the St. Vincent de Paul Society. These have fully 
satisfied the desire to know intimately the man and his work. 
Nevertheless, “ The Letters of Frederick Ozanam” (Irish Cath- 
olic Truth Society), edited by Mer. and translated 
into English by a member of the Irish Conference, is a book that 
must appeal to a wide circle of readers. Modern biography 
seeks to have its subject tell his own story as much as may be. 
Recent research has made new letters of Ozanam available. The 
venerable editor, though he fain would have left the work to 
younger hands, has done well in presenting these new docu- 
ments which portray Ozanam better than could any descriptions 
however detailed. The name of Father Moritz Meschler, S.J., 
is familiar to Catholics the world over. In the realm of ascetic 
literature it will continue to hold a foremost place. Many, there- 
fore, will be interested to learn of the publication in German of his 
biography, “ Pater Moritz Meschler” (Herder. $1.50), by Niko- 
laus Scheid, S.J. Nothing eventful, it is true, can be recorded 
of him, aside from the faithful fulfilment of his routine of 
duties, but the interest of the present work lies in the character 
study of the man. It gives a true picture of his perennial cheerful- 
ness, happiness, optimism, under all the circumstances of his long 
career. Although he passed the age of four-score years his heart 
always remained young. He ever loved the young and labored 
for them. His letters to children written in his extreme old age 
have a wonderful charm. He loved his friends, he loved souls, 
he loved the Order to which he belonged, but above all he loved 
Our Divine Lord to whom his pen was devoted. 


Jaunard 





Some Books for Boys.— The old triumvirate, Clif, Tom 
and Loring, plus a new arrival from Wyoming, appear in Ralph 
H. Barbour’s new Wyndham School story, “Hold ’Em Wynd- 
ham” (Appleton. $1.75). They and their companions are the 
kind of lads one likes to feel our schools are educating. They 
are upright and clean, with proper ideals and an enthusiastic 
school-spirit. There is plenty of moral in the book but not a 
word of moralizing. Now that the football season is here, boys, 
to say nothing of dads, sisters and sweethearts, will enjoy the 
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story more-———Younger boys will get plenty of thrills from 
Robert F. Schulkers’ latest story, “ Seckatary Hawkins in Cuba” 
(Appleton. $1.75). Those who have read the author’s previous 
books will need no introduction to the hero of this adventurous 
tale of treasure troves, pirates and ghosts. Interest grows with 
the chapters and the drawings help to increase it. The boy reader 
while being entertained will imbibe plenty of useful information. 
What is best, he will unconsciously catch the spirit of love 
and appreciation for home and parents that permeates the whole 
story. Young people who enjoy Indian tales will probably find 
“The Medicine Buffalo” (Appleton. $1.75), by Elmer Russel 
Gregor, to their liking. The story runs along smoothly. There 
are some very real pictures of the dangers associated with Indian 
life on the Plains. Chief White Otter and his friends, Sun 
Bird and Little Raven, successfully accomplish more than one 
daring achievement.——‘“ Scouting on Lake Champlain” (Apple- 
ton. $1.75), is another tale of Indian adventure. The author, 
Everett T. Tomlinson, has already made himself popular with 
our American boys by his scouting stories and, in this latest 
book, he continues to thrill and instruct. A simple frontier 
romance relieves the strain of seriousness necessarily produced 
by successive chapters of Indian raids. 








Catechetics and Philosophy.—The name of Michael Gatterer, 
S.J., is familiar to every student of cathechetical literature. The 
firm of Fel. Rauch at Innsbruck has issued a third and revised 
edition of his excellent “ Katechetik.” Besides this it has published 
a new volume by the same author, “ Kinderseelsorge,” which shows 
how children are to be trained to hear Mass and to participate in 
the sacramental and eucharistic life of the Church. Other vital 
subjects are also treated that touch upon the spiritual direction 
and development of children———-From the same publisher have 
come the following smaller philosophical works: “Das Problem 
des statistischen Naturgesetzes” (M. 2), by Dr. Alois Gatterer, 
S.J.; “ Inquisitio psychologica in conscientiam humanam” (M. 2), 
by Dr. Franz Katzinger, S.J.; “ Die neueste Lehre Geysers itiber 
das Kausalitatsprincip” (M. 2), by Dr. Bernard Franzelin, S.J.; 
“Ethische Grundfragen in der Ethikvorlesung Kants” (M. 3.50) 
by Dr. Max Kiienburg, S.J.——Marietti (Turin) publishes an ex- 
cellent “ Commentarium in Aristotelis Librum De Anima,” by Rev. 
F. A. M. Pirotta, O. P. The format of the book is especially 
good; each chapter has its own synopsis and the general index is 
very complete. Seminarians will find the book helpful. 





Pamphlets.—From the Paulist Press have come three new five 
cent pamphlets for the book-rack and the library table, “ Spiritual 
America and Catholic Life,” “ Catholic Civilization and the Ameri- 
can Republic,” and “The Spread of the Church a Proof of Her 
Divinity.” The last is a study in the philosophy of history from 
the pea of Dr. John A. O’Brien and the two former are prints 
of recent lectures given by the distinguished Paulist, Rev. Thomas 
F, Burke, under the auspices of the New York Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. All three make instructive and interesting 
reading.——“ Evolution” (Kenedy) is a timely reprint of a chapter 
from Father Martin J. Scott’s popular book, “ The Virgin Birth.” 
The subject is treated particularly in its relation to miracles. 

Under the title “Scripture Studies” (Twin Cities School of 
Social Studies, St. Paul, Minn.), Rev. Alois Ziskovsky discusses 
in a series of pamphlets the nature of the Bible and its relation 
to the Church. The treatises are written clearly and succinctly. 
—Among the other pamphlets received are “The Catholic 
Stage” (Catholic Dramatic Co., Brooten, Minn.), by Rev. M. 
Helfen, “A Catholic View of Evolution” (Evanston, IIl.), by 
Rev. H. P. Smyth, “The Catholic Evidence Guild” (London 
Catholic Truth Society), by F. J. Sheed, and “The Life of St. 
Dympna” (Talbot Press, Dublin), by Rev. J. M. Routledge. 
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The Power and the Glory. Dark Laughter. Romance—the 
Loveliest Thing. Valor of the Range. The Gilded Rose. The 
Grey Gander. 

All the glory and magnificence of the reign of Louis XIV, 
all the romance and dangers of the great adventurers and ex- 
plorers of New France are graphically painted by Gilbert 
Parker in “The Power and the Glory” (Harper. $2.00). La 
Salle is the vital figure in the narrative. Through honesty and 
uprightness he bests his unscrupulous enemies at Versailles and 
in Quebec, through his bravery and hardihood he wins his way 
across an uncharted continent. Gilbert Parker has written 
a romantic drama; but he has not written a history that is 
eminently just. In old Quebec there were two warring parties. 
It is not quite fair to endow Frontenac and La Salle with 
superhuman goodness, nobility and patriotism, and to attribute 
less than human malice and wickedness to those who sided 
with Bishop de Laval and the Church. Due tribute is paid to 
Laval himself and to the Jesuits who are named on every other 
page. But La Salle is magnified to their detriment. That is 
romance but not truthful history. 

Sherwood Anderson is probably the most pitiable figure 
among all the writers of the day. Apparently, he has never 
discovered that there is any virtue in this world, nor ever 
met a person whom he could admire wholeheartedly; he has 
experience only of drunkenness, unrestrained lust and violated 
faith. “Dark Laughter” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50) is hailed 
as his greatest book; it is his confession of utter impotence. 
As a story it is merely a variation of the triangle theme. As 
a series of essays it is an exposition of pagan and decadent 
philosophy. The undertones contributed by the Negroes tend 
to show that beastliness is the best moral system. Sherwood 
Anderson is in dire need of education. 

“Romance is like fairy gold. When you take it into your 
hand it turns to leaves and mould, and bits of broken stick.” 
If one doubts the truth of this statement, one may find con- 
firmation of it in “ Romance—The Loveliest Thing” (Holt. 
$2.00), by Dorothy Black. Marcia goes searching for “ fairy 
gold” in a two-seated automobile. She meets with adventures 
that are not only improbable but manifestly impossible. Never- 
theless, Miss Black has written a thoroughly pleasant story 
about all sorts and conditions of likeable men and women. More 
stories of the same kind will always be welcomed. 

Though “ Valor of the Range” (Appleton. $2.00), by Laurie 
York Erskine, depicts the golden West and narrates stirring 
corflicts, its outstanding motif is moral rather than physical 
courage. There is real nobility in a man who dares to rise above 
the environment of brute force and to do what is right. Such 
a man is young Parmelee, the principal character of this story. 
His career is none the less thrilling because he acts the part of 
a true man. The tale is at once gripping and instructive. 

May Christie gives us in “The Gilded Rose” (Putnam), a 
story whose characters typify the men and women of the upper 
strata of American social life. Their ambitions and conduct are 
strikingly set off by the heroine unexpectedly thrown into their 
set through a sudden change of fortune. The intrigues and jeal- 
ousies of the clashing characters create several interesting situa- 
tions and their plots and counter-plots make the issue of Rosilyn’s 
matrimonial venture doubtful to the last chapter. 

Romance and adventure mingle felicitously in “The Grey 
Gander” (Duffield. $2.00), by John J. Sharon. The story is 
told entertainingly from start to finish and not without thrills. 
The heavy villain, “unmoral but not immoral,” plays his part 
well and affords several exciting escapades for the ideal hero. 
Excellent descriptions abound and there are some interesting 
sidelights on manners and people that have passed from Amer- 
ican life. It is a healthy tale with a variety of incidents to 
season it and a wholesome romance to sustain it. 
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Sociology 


Prohibition and the Worker 


HEN more than a year ago I wrote that the Vol- 
stead law was not enforced because the people 
did not wish it to be enforced, I was again accused of 
being on the payroll of the brewers. But I did not then 
know that I should soon be comforted by the respectable 
authority of the Federal Council of Churches. This 
position of mine is not affirmed in so many words by the 
Council’s Report on Prohibition; but more than half a 
dozen passages betray the Council’s belief that unless a 
great change in public opinion is brought about “ nothing 
can prevent the effectual nullification of the National 
Prohibition Act.” Greatly to its credit, the Council 
recognizes that dissatisfaction with the Volstead law is 
not confined to those who “want to indulge an appetite ”’ 
and others of Falstaff’s tawdry crew. As far as my own 
experience with teachers, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
and other professional men goes, the most determined 
opponents of Federal Prohibition are almost uniformly 
total abstainers. “ Much harm has been done the cause 
of Prohibition,’ admits the Report “ by the failure of its 
more zealous advocates to take this attitude seriously, and 
to respect it when it was honest and sincere ”’—the atti- 
tude being personal liberty, a phrase which even this Re- 
port cannot refrain from placing within quotation marks, 
as if it indicated at best a kind of innocuous folly. 

One of the most interesting of the chapters published 
by the Council is headed “ Prohibition and Public Opin- 
ion.” This section of the Report gives the answers to 
the questionnaires made by business men and the workers. 
To 1,000 letters “sent to the most prominent names in 
the Directory of Directors in New York City,” 169 
answers were received, and classified as follows: 


ob vinkcs ccbanceeé vastedses rehab ecuks 51 
Favoring light wines or other modification............... 18 
nS I a ae a 9 
Vigorously opposed to prohibition.......................: 66 
I IR II 8 bahia ook Scaae dace thiewiwds oboe 25 


The men who answered the questionnaire live in or near 
New York, but as the Report notes, their enterprises cover 
the entire United States and their interests and business 
contacts are very general. Despite the fact that less than 
one-third favored the Volstead law, and decidedly more 
than one-third “ vigorously opposed ” it, the Report con- 
cludes, “‘ There is little doubt that prohibition has improved 
the morale of industrial establishments, but however great 
that effect has been, it is not sufficient to offset a strong 
antipathy on the part of many who are indirectly bene- 
fitted by it.” In other words, the capitalists do not know 
what is good for their pocket-books; a most lame and 
impotent conclusion. These gentry are often stupid in 
discerning the signs of the times, but in few of them has 
the pocket-nerve atrophied. 

Ballots were also sent to a number of Rotary, Kiwanis 
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and Lions Clubs, and Mr. H. L. Mencken will probably 
resent the fact that in general these Clubs agree with him. 
The Cleveland Rotary cast 64 votes favorable to Prohibi- 
tion and 124 for the regulated sale of “liquors ” without 
the saloon; the Rochester Kiwanis, 30 votes for Prohibi- 
tion and 40 for light wines and beer, or the regulated sale 
of liquors; and the three ‘Clubs in Kansas City, Missouri, 
registered 54 for Prohibition and only 17 for regulated 
sale. “‘ This vote alone gave a majority favorable to the 
prohibition laws.” “ The hold that the idea of ‘ personal 
liberty’ has upon men’s minds,’ comments the Report, 
“is a factor in the situation of the greatest social and 
political importance.” If this be true, then we need not 
despair for the future of this country. Personal slavery, 
which is the antithesis of personal liberty, is a poor founda- 
tion upon which to build any scheme of human government. 

Industrial labor, as the Report evidences, “is largely 
hostile to Prohibition.” In Fitchburg, Lawrence, and 
Springfield, all in Massachusetts, in Rochester, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Gary, Indiana, St. Louis, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, expressions of opinion were obtained from 1089 
working men and women. Of this group 218 voted for 
Prohibition and 856 against it, while 15 were “ dubious.” 
The results of an investigation in Shamokin, Wilkes-Barre, 
Kingston, Luzerne and Scranton, the anthracite towns in 
Pennsylvania, are marked “ inconclusive,” mainly because 
in 54 out of 97 cases, the individuals interviewed claimed 
to know no English. But an attitude of opposition was 
found, and “this attitude of convinced and apparently 
sincere opposition was amply reinforced by interviews 
with mine union officials.” A ballot taken at a meeting of 
District No. 9, United Mine Workers of America, gave 


results “more striking and more conclusive.” 

EE CES i 5 ddan chess beige 6445 oh 5 onendewchaakecns 7 
For light wines and beer........... Lesa ibe Kos pete sees 64 
Pe FO yo iris boss, Sthyard o aintele aim ocd esc ciao ob ited 27 
Pe i ee ik 6 inte hain aiden cadhadee 70) 


Of course these figures are not sufficient to prove that 
the worker, as a class, favors the return of the saloon, 
but taken in conjunction with other facts, they lend much 
support to the assertion. It cannot be denied that the 
worker believes that in practice the Volstead law discrim- 
inates against him. He knows quite well that the only 
rich man who lacks drink is the rich man who does not 
care to drink. Should the mood take him, he knows 
where he can get it, and he can pay the price. In my 
judgment, the Report all too lightly ignores this most 
serious aspect of Prohibition enforcement, if indeed the 
Federal Council knows that it exists. No class in society, 
not even the slave-caste, long endures what it considers, 
either rightly or wrongly, a marked discrimination result- 
ing from an unequal operation of the law. 

Again, the worker does not remember the saloon as a 
haunt of vice, because very frequently it was not. In 
many instances, the saloon was “the poor man’s club” 
where the worker met his friends, and by a moderate 
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contact with beer, bright lights and song, obtained some 
pleasure after a hard day’s toil, and a little of that comfort 
which, as St. Thomas says, is necessary for the practice 
of virtue. Not a high ideal, perhaps, but the good Lord 
had a purpose in view when He suffered the survival of 
cakes and ale. We rigidi Catones stern censors of men, 
morals and manners, are above such weakness, yet the 
All-Holy One Himself did not disdain to add to the happi- 
ness of the merry-makers at a wedding-feast by changing 
great jars of water into wine. For that the Indiana law 
would have flung Him and all the party into jail. 
Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


“ducation 
The Catholic School the Only Solution 


F it is upon university-trained men and women that 

the Church in America founds her greatest hopes for 
the important work of the lay apostolate, if it is to their 
ranks that she looks for leaders to represent her before the 
learned world, then surely it must be a source of intense 
disappointment to her to learn that half of these potential 
leaders are being trained in the halls of universities where 
the teaching of Catholic apologetics, ethics and philoso- 
phy is difficult or impossible, where the Church’s voice 
in the interpretation of the facts of science is unheard, 
and where the controlling and uplifting influence of pure 
lives devoted to the work of education for God alone is 
unknown. 

What can we expect from boys and girls entering such 
universities with only a rudimentary training in their faith 
obtained in childhood at a parish school, if that much, 
or, as is often the case, nothing more than a few scraps 
of information gleaned from an occasional sermon at 
And what if some of them have had 
Will a 


boy or girl of seventeen, ignorant of apologetics and 


an out-mission ? 
the blessing of a Catholic high school training? 


philosophy, be prepared to match swords with a corps of 
skilled and mature minds, and that for a period of four, 
five or seven years? Will the sociologist educated in a 
non-Catholic university be able to present and defend 
Will the 
biologist impregnated with materialistic evolution be able 
to defend the Church’s stand on that theory? Will the 
psychologist whose textbooks were Tichener, James and 
Freud be in a position to prove the immortality of the soul 
freedom of the will? Will the doctor whose 
professors textbooks taught practices which the 
Church condemns as murder and unnatural crime, be a 
fit advisor for Catholic families, and will he be prepared 
to defend and explain before the learned world the teach- 
ing of the Church on these controverted points? 

The Catholic Church wants orthodox scholars, and she 
has been studying human souls too long to be hoodwinked 
into believing that this is the way to train them. By the 
48th of the Condemned Propositions of the Syllabus of 


the Church’s views on the nature of society? 


and the 
and 
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Pius LX, by the “ Instruction” of 1875, by the pronounce- 
ments of the First, Second and Third Plenary Councils of 
Baltimore, and by Canons 1372 and 1379, of the new 
Code, she has declared and repeated with ever increasing 
emphasis that the place for the Catholic student is in 
the Catholic school. And as this is a matter which vitally 
concerns the future Catholicity of this country, it is im- 
portant that all understand clearly and agree perfectly 
with the mind of the Church as expressed in these docu- 
ments. Let us consider those passages: which refer par- 
ticularly to the field of higher education. 

“Catholics may [not] approve of a system of education 
which is separated from the Catholic Faith and the power 
of the Church, and which concerns itself with the knowl- 
edge of merely natural things, and only, or at least pri- 
marily, with the ends of social life.” (Syllabus propo- 
sition 48). ‘ 

“From childhood all the Faithful must be so educated 
that not only are they taught nothing contrary to Faith 
or morals, but that religious and moral training takes 
the chief place.” (Canon 1372, Sec. 1). 

“Where there are no Catholic schools, as contemplated 
in Canon 1373 [elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges], steps are to be taken, especially by the local 
3ishops, that they be established.” (Canon 1379, 
Sec. 1). 

“It is desirable that a Catholic university be founded 
wherever the public universities are not imbued with the 
Catholic teaching and feeling.” (Idem, Sec. 2). 

“The Faithful must not neglect to lend their aid, ac- 
cording to their ability, for the establishment and support 
of the Catholic schools.” (Idem, Sec. 3). 

From this it is plain that (1) There is to be no approval 
expressed or tacit, by word or by action, of the non- 
Catholic university system, separated as it is from the 
Catholic faith and the power of the Church; (2) the 
Church wishes to have her own system of education, com- 
plete from kindergarten to graduate school, dnd where the 
necessary schools, universities included, are lacking, they 
are to be erected and supported; (3) the Church wishes 
all her children, university students included, to shun 
non-Catholic schools and attend Catholic schools and 
universities wherever possible. 

Every Catholic student in a Catholic school—that is 
the wish of the Church. It is in the hope of hastening 
the fruition of that wish that the following suggestions 
are made: 

(1) Strengthen and expand what we already have 
Enrich the curriculum of our colleges by the addition of 
more departments and courses; enlarge the usefulness 
of our universities by opening professional and technical 
departments wherever they are still lacking so that at the 
earliest possible date all of our twenty universities may 
be completely equipped with schools of medicine, dentistry, 
law, commerce and finance, engineering, journalism, edu- 
and particularly graduate schools. 


cation, pharmacy, 
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Make all professional and technical departments co-edu- 
cational. 

(2) Strengthen and expand our graduate schools and 
encourage young men and women of promise to take 
courses in them for the master’s and doctor’s degree. 
This is the proper way to train scientists, scholars and 
teachers who will be learned and orthodox. If we lack 
priests or religious qualified to teach certain branches in 
these graduate schools, employ professors of note from 
other universities, but keep a close watch on the ethics 
of their teaching. 

(3) Wherever a college or university has not yet re- 
ceived the recognition of the highest non-Catholic rating 
agencies, let it do so at the earliest possible date. 

(4) Broadcast information in the Catholic press, the 
pulpit and at the Church door correcting the false im- 
pression that State universities are free, and that Catholics 
must go to them for courses in medicine, dentistry, law, 
engineering, journalism and other professional and tech- 
nical branches. Teachers of the senior year in Catholic 
high schools could render a great service to higher edu- 
cation by cooperating in this. 

(5) Ban all news of the doings of Catholics at State 
universities from the Catholic press. Such news items 
are the most effective kind of advertising for State uni- 
versities and do an immense amount of harm by luring 
prospective students away from Catholic universities. 

(6) To protect the Faithful and to insure Catholic 
colleges and universities against the State universities, 
let the dangers of attendance at non-Catholic universities 
be fully explained. The burden of establishing the ne- 
cessity of such attendance rests with the prospective stu- 
dent, and it must be shown that he cannot get the courses 
he needs at any Catholic university, or that he cannot af- 
ford the difference in tuition and other expenses between 
the Catholic university offering such courses and the non- 
Catholic university. 

If this were done, and if the pastors and chaplains at 
State and other universities were to make this the fre- 
quent topic of sermons and cause it to be thoroughly 
understood that even necessary attendance in a non- 
Catholic university is an unfortunate evil which is only 
tolerated in the present emergency, then I venture to say 
that the Catholics in non-Catholic universities in good 
faith would dwindle away to a mere fraction of their 
present number. For this fraction some spiritual pro- 
vision ought to be made, according to the injunction of 
Pius X in his Encyclical on the Teaching of Christian 
Doctrine: “In the larger cities, and particularly in those 
where there are universities, colleges and academies, let 
religious doctrine classes be established for the purpose 
of instructing in the truths of faith and the principles 
of Christian morality the youths who attend the public 
schools, where no mention whatever is made of religion.” 

But it must be remembered that in this the Catholic 
universities and colleges have the same right to protection 
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against unfair competition as have the parish schools and 
Catholic high schools. Whatever is done for the Catholics 
at non-Catholic universities must not interfere with the 
work of the Catholic colleges and universities by divert- 
ing either students or funds away from them to the non- 
Catholic schools. The full injunction of the Encyclical 
will be observed, it would seem, if the pastor of the 
parish in the non-Catholic university town gives cate- 
chetical instructions in his church for those students who 
wish to attend. Nor let us be too sanguine of the pros- 
pects, for experience has shown that the majority will not 
attend. Students of medicine, dentistry and some of 
the other professions, will be too busy to spare the time, 
and of the others some will come and many will not. 
Even at the University of Illinois, where Catholics obtain 
full academic credit from the university for the religion 
classes, and where the place of instruction is close to 
the university, and where there is a chaplain devoting his 
full time to this work, only 45 out of 888 Catholics took 
the religion course during the first semester of last year. 


' I have this in writing from the secretary of the Catholic 


Foundation at the University of Illinois. At the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where there is a sumptuous Students’ 
Home erected by Catholic money for the housing of 
Catholic students, only 38 of the 74 inmates were Catho- 
lics last year, although there were more than 150 Catholics 
at the University. The remainder preferred to live in 
fraternities and boarding houses. 

In concluding this study of Catholic attendance at non- 
Catholic schools, I can think of no more appropriate words 
than those spoken by the late Archbishop of Cincinnati 
at the opening session of the Catholic Educational Con- 
vention: “ Catholics in America have fought a good fight 
in behalf of Christian education. It would indeed be a 
matter of deep regret if today any attempt were made to 
stoop to a compromise that would mar or endanger the 
Catholic system maintained so far under trying circum- 
stances and at the heavy cost of magnanimous sacrifice. 
It should be our effort to hand down to future generations 
the Catholic school system not weakened, but improved 
and made still more efficient. Let there be no 
getting away from the safe moorings to which in the past 
the Catholic educational system has been providentially 
anchored.” 

CraupEe H. Heiruaus, S.]. 


Note and Comment 


WLWL 
Dedicated 


N Thursday evening, September 24, His Eminence 

the Cardinal Archbishop of New York auspiciously 
dedicated the radio broadcasting station attached to the 
Paulist Church. The new station whose call is WLWL, 
with a wave length of 288 metres, is one of the most 
powerful in the country. It will be employed for broad- 
casting the services and music of the Church and especially 
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sermon Cardinal Hayes lauded the Paulist 
Fathers for taking advantage of wireless for spreading 
the Kingdom of Christ and told how in this new demon- 
stration religion gladly paid tribute to science and leaders 


He insisted however that “ every 


courses. 


“é 


of scientific thought. 
new revelation of Science makes it less and less reason- 
able to deny the existence of the Creator.’ He hopes 
from the new radio station a cultural as well as religious 
influence and sees in it a potent means of linking more 
firmly the great United States and breaking the barriers 
of prejudice and intolerance. 

It is with confidence in the great good about to be effected 
that we inaugurate this work tonight. With this hope 
then, that minds may be enlightened, wills may be strengthened 
and hearts may be comforted; that love for God, for country, 
for fellowmen may be ever increased, we open and bless the 
new Paulist Radio Station. May our beloved America find in 
this dedication a veritable benediction of service and wisdom. 
May it serve in the sphere of its influence to revivify our 
spiritual sense and to keep before us our spiritual values. 

Enthusiasts the country over will add WLWL to the 
Catholic stations already broadcasting in the Middle West. 


A Biography of 
Father Shealy 


ITH the approbation of the Very Reverend Provin- 

cial of the Maryland-New York Province of the 
Society of Jesus, work has been started on the biography 
of the Reverend Terence J. Shealy, S.J., pioneer of the 
laymen’s retreat movement in this country, who for 
thirteen years labored zealously for souls at “ Mount 
Manresa,” Staten Island, New York. The book will be 
published in April, 1926. 

It is the purpose of the author to secure as much data 
and material as possible, in the way of facts, reminiscences, 
anecdotes, etc., and we have been requested to appeal to 
our readers to forward all such data to The Editor, The 
Life of Rev. T. J. S.J., 448 High Street, 


Newark, N. J. 


Shealy, 


A Novel 
Jubilee Plan 
FF ['TTINGLY to commemorate its Diamond Jubilee 
which occurs on October 11, the Diocese of Seattle 
will that day launch a campaign with a goal of $1,000,000 
to cancel the various parish debts. Bishop O’Dea, in 


announcing the plan to his people, writes: 

To make our Jubilee most acceptable in the sight of God, I 
earnestly call upon all the priests and faithful of the Diocese 
to avail of this most favorable opportunity to make a strenu- 
ous effort to lift the financial burdens that now press heavily upon 
their respective parishes. The building of our churches 
and schools has been, for the most part, with borrowed money. 
Today, with but few exceptions, every parish in our Diocese 
is so involved financially that further development in keeping 
with the civic growth of our cities and towns and the further- 
ance of God’s Kingdom on earth is well nigh impossible unless 
the that is taxing the strength of 
priests and people is removed. Today I plead your cause 
the cause of Christ in your parish. 

In American Catholic history this campaign is unique 
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both in scope and magnitude. It will be the first drive in 
which every parish in a diocese simultaneously unites to 
wipe out its debts. The Bishop assures the people that 
every dollar contributed will remain in the parish from 
which it is subscribed; there will be no general pooling of 
funds. 
Publicity for 
Labor Conditions: 
N the course of a paper read at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in New York on September 
29, Mr. John Hays Hammond declared that the State of 
Pennsylvania could end the coal strike and do much to 
prevent future strikes by repealing the laws which dis- 
criminated against non-union miners. This position was. 
vigorously attacked by Mr. Matthew Woll, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who argued that Mr. Hammond’s 
plan, involving compulsory arbitration, would have the 
effect of referring the solution of purely industrial prob- 
lems to a purely political board. This is a keen criticism, 
and it is a matter for wonderment why the Federation of 
Labor does not realize that it applies equally well to the 
Federal education bill which it has approved. To affirm 
Federal control of education and deny Federal control of 
labor is the height of inconsistency. But whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Hammond’s views on the discriminatory 
laws of Pennsylvania, all will agree with him that the light 
of publicity must be focussed upon our industrial disputes. 
As was said in this Review, before the outbreak of the 
present strike, neither the Government, the operators, the 
miners, nor the public seemed to be in possession of ali 
the facts in the case. Mr. Hammond said: 


Publicity would enable the public to form a judgment as to 
the equities of the disputes between operators and miners over 
the renewal of wage-agreements; and informed public opinion 
at those times will exert a deterrent influence upon the adoption 
of unreasonable attitudes by either or both parties to the con- 
troversy, and thus tend to prevent a lockout or strike. 

Up to the present, however, neither the Federal nor 
the State Governments, nor private associations, have been 
able to secure this desired publicity. 


Catholic 
Rural Life 


HE readers of AMERICA are acquainted with that part 

of the Department of Social Action of the N. C. W. C. 
called the “ Rural Life Bureau,” so ably directed by the 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. This Bureau will hold its Third 
Annual Convention at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, Minn- 
esota, October 12-15 of this year. The advance program 
is very attractive, and this very important section of 
Catholic activity will be pretty thoroughly discussed. The 
first convention was held in St. Louis and twenty dioceses 
were represented, and the second in Milwaukee where 
representatives of forty dioceses were present. This 
year’s convention is expected to be equally or even more 
successful. It is hoped that a representative of AMERICA 
will attend to report the story of the proceedings. 








